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ddres8; 


-thought Pope, as he walked out of the shop. 
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From the New York Mirror of Saturday last. 
THE HISTORY OF A GENIUS, 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


Shuffleton Pope, when he was a very little boy, could 
sit at table and eat his dinner with an ivory knife and 
fork, without cutting his fingers—for which peculiar 
adroitness, on his part, bis mother declared that he was a 

enius. 

Shuffleton Pope, when he was ten years old, could re- 
peat the collect and the ten commandments without he- 
sitating more than once in three lines—upon which the - 
good old curate stroked his head, and said he was a ge- 


nius. 

Shuffleton Pope came home from school at the age of 
fifteen, and could rant “* My name is Norval,” so as to 
make the windows rattle, and the China mandarins nod 
their heads upon the mantelpiece—at which display the 
servants would all come in, and stare, and hold up their 
hands at his turning out such an astonishing genius. 

Shuffleton Pope’s father was dead—and, therefore, ne- 
ver offered any opinion on the subject. 

Shuffleton Pope, however, was precisely of his mother’s 

inion—he wore his collar down, and his neck bare: 
his hair hung in long curls down his back: he mat- 
tered as he walked, laid under the trees and read Shak- 
3 rolled his eyes in fine frenzy, like a duck in a 
thunder-storm: scribbled verses in the Pindaric style, 
without regard to feet—some lines with as many as a 
centiped, others brief as wit—nobody understood them, 
and every body declared that he was a genius. 

Mrs. Shuffleton Pope stopped every one she met to tell 
them of the wonderful talents of her son—if it were a 
man, she seized -him by the button until he had heard 
her catalegue of observations and expectations, or lefi his 
button behind; if it were a woman, she held her fast by 
her gigot sleeve, and the party must take her choice 
either to listen patiently, or to leave two yards of her calico 
by way of indemnification. In one point all were agreed, 
that in making out her son to be such a lion, Mrs. Shut- 
fleton proved herself to bea bore, So things went on un- 
til Shufileton Pope arrived at the age of eighteen, and 
then Mrs. Shuffleton Pope died—and what was more un- 
fortunate, her income from the long annuities was cut 
short, and died with her. 

Shuffleton Pope was called Pope, because his father’s 
name was Pope—and Shufileton, after his mother’s bro- 
tner, whose name was Shufileton. Mr. Shuffleton was an 
honest yeoman, well to do in the world—who had a 
great genius for farming, and nothing else. Being guar- 
dian to Shuffleton Pope, he sent for him at his mother’s 
death ; pointed out to him that all the property bequeathed 
him was only a farm of one hundred and fifty acres, and 
recommended him to tarn his attention to agriculture, if 
he wished to du well. “I can assist you, Shuffleton,” 
said the gvod old man, “and my daughter is coming 
home to-morrow. You have not seen her; and you are 
not, perhaps, aware that it had been agreed between your 
father and me, that you should marry if you liked each 
other. Then you will have my five hundred acres to 
add to your own at my death. You may decide for your- 
self—you can work your farm and Louisa, or you 
can let your farm and let her alone.”” Shufileton Pope 
looked at his farm and looked at Louisa. The farm. was 
more profitable than Arcadian in appearance ; and Louisa, 
ne very pretty, had not the air of Sappho. Shuf- 
fleton Pope let his farm—and let Louisa alone. He was 
not wise, but he was a genius. 

Mr. Shuffleton was annoyed at his nephew’s decision, 
but said nothing. Louisa was also annoyed at her cou- 
sin’s decision, but said nothing. Shuffleton Pope felt 
that a little village was not the place for a genius like 
his—but he also said nothing. fine day he packed 
up his portmanteau, and with nearly half a year’s rent 
in his pocket, he took an outside place on the coach, and 

led to London. He might have said good-bye to 
is uncle and Louisa—but he did not. ‘Tobe rude is one 
of the great privileges of genius. 

Now, Shuffleton Pope knew nobody, and London is a 
large place. Nevertheless, Shuffleton Pope thought every 
body must have heard of hin—Shuffleton Pope, the ge- 
nius of South Cobley !—but he soon found out that not 
only they had not heard of him, but they did not even 
know where South Cobley was—upon which discovering, 
Shuffleton Pope conceived a most ineffable contempt for 
London in general, and the people of the hotel at which 
he resided in particular. Notwithstanding Mr. Shuffle- 
ton Pope’s opinion, there are some very clever geniuscs 
in London, who found him out, and contrived to shift the 
major part of his money out of his pockets into their 
own. ‘They did not, however, leave him, as is generally 
the case, in this heartless world, as soon us they had ob- 
tained all his money ; because they found out that he had 
an estate. On the contrary, they praised his verses; 
were astonished at his prose ; eat his dinners—drank his 
wines, and declared, moreover, that Shuffleton Pope was 
& genius, and no mistake. 

ufficton Pope was without a sixpence, when very 
good natured people came forward and offered him any 
sum to the amount of two thousand pounds. Shuffleton 
accepted their offer, and they parted the best friends in 
the world, after Shuffleton bad signed a deed, the con- 
tents of which were too harassing for a genius to read. 

All this while Mr, Shuffleton Pope’s talents were, some- 
how or anuther, unknown, except at the hotel, where he 
was duly estimated ; but our hero was an aspiring genius, 
who could not be confined between brick walls: so one 
day he went to the house of an eminent publisher— 

“I come, sir,” said Mr. Shuffleton Pope, “ to offer you 
the aid of my talents.”” 

The offer being well meant, was as kindly received. 

“In what line, sir, wee J ask—I have a periodical.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Shuffleton. Pope, “ I’m not parti-. 

r.”” 


“ Bat I am,” replied the bookseller. 

“T trast I can satisfy you. Would you like a politi- 
tal article, or a moral. essay, or a philosophical treatise : 
& heart-rending tale, or a humorous story; I can write 
one just as well as the other.” 

“That is very possible, sit,” replied the bookseller ; 
“I will speak with you directly.” 

The bookseller kept Mr. Shuffleton Pope waiting any 
an hour : and then, there being nobody else in the shop, 
asked him what he thoughthe could do. 

“ You have but to choose, sir,” replied our hero, 

“ Then, sir, if you please to send here a moral tale, it 
shall meet with every consideration. Our political and 

umerous departments are already filled up, and as for 
Philosophical treatises, we are paid for putting them in, 
&8 nobody ‘reads them.” 

Upon which Mr. Shufficton Pope made a magnificent 
bow and departed, “ I shall astonish this man in a few 
days: he will treat me with the respect due to genius,” 


A He found out, what he was not aware of before, that 


Mr, Shuffleton Pope sat down to write his moral essay. 


there is a great difficulty in beginning a moral tale : some 
considerable difficulty in continuing it: and that the tail 
of the tale entailed a greatdeal of labour. At last it was 
completed, and certainly was a moral tale, whatever other 
merits it might have been deficient in. 

Shuffleton Pope went to the publisher with his tale in 
his hand, and was informed that in a few days he should 
receive an answer. He waited three weeks, and was al- 
most dead with impatience. At last his tale was re- 
turned, desiring him to cut it down one half. ‘Cut it 
down one half!” thought our hero. This was very af- 
fronting ; “ but,” thought Pope, “ I will do so; this pub- 
lisher is an ass and a fool; but the public are discerning. 
Let me but once appear in print.” So Mr. Shuffleton 
Pope reduced his tale one half, and tuok it back to the 
publisher. It did not appear next month in the periodi- 
cal; but there was a short notice among those to corres- 
-pondents: “S. P. too late for insertion.” This was con- 
solatory ; and our hero wailed another month; and, when 
the magazine appeared, he seized it with the joyful clutch 
of anticipation. But this is a world of disappointment. 
The moral tale did not appear ; and again Mr. Pope was 
obliged to refer to the notices to correspondents, where 
he found “ Moral Tale, by S. P. in our next.” Another 
anxious month, and, at last, Mr. Shoffleton Pope found 
himself in print. What was his delight! He devoured 
his own tale, as monkeys do when they are sick, and 
are resolved upon suicide: they determine to eat them- 
selves up, and they always commence with their tails; 
but this is a slow process of suicide, which allows ample 
time for reflection; and the consequence is, that by the 
time they have digested half a dozen vertebra, they give 
it up. Mr. Shuffleton Pope was very much chagrined to 
find that the editor had been taking very improper liberties, 
and had cut down the already cut down tale, to at least 
one hulf of its previously reduced form ; and that, instead 
of leaving it a moral tale, he had altered it to a short tale. 
“ This is too bad,” thought Shnffleton Pope; nevertheless, 
it is very true. It was a moral tale when I first sent it 
in: now it is only a short one. But! have at last ap- 
peared in print, and South Cobley shall ring with it.” 
So he bought two dozen of the magazines, and surrounded 
his own article with ink lines, like a newspaper in mourn- 
ing, that there might be no mistake ; he despatched them 
off to all his acquaintance at South Cobley, who, when they 
had to pay two shillings and ninepence for coach hire, 
— r. Shuffleton Pope’s moral or short, to the very 

vil, 

It was with a firm step that Mr. Shufficton Pope | 
walked the next morning to the bookseller, He had | 
made no arrangement about payment, that he considered | 
an after consideration. He considered his fortune now 
made—that he had a certainty of future maintenance | 
and celebrity, but as he could not estimate what his in- 
come might be, without he learned the price of his first | 
article, he determined to put the question. . 

“Good morning, Mr. B.” said Shuffleton Pope. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied the publisher. ‘I hope 
you have seen that your article has been inserted ?”” 

“I have, Mr. B., but it was considerably reduced.” 

“ Very true, sir, that is always left to the judgment of 
the editor. In magazines we’ require very concentrated 
writin 

Thinks Shaffleton Pope, “ you made portable soup out 
of 4 tale.” 

“ Pray, Mr. B., what do you generally pay for these 
articles.” 

“ Pay, sir!” replied Mr. B., “ why, really, sir, without 
a gentleman states his price when he sends in his article 
for decision, we consider it gratis.” 

“ Gratis !” exclaimed Shuffleton Pope. 

“ Always, sir—indeed otherwise we could not put them 
in. Theeditor has had a great deal of trouble, sir, with 
your tale, so as to make it passable ; but we like to oblige 
young gentlemen who would try their hands—were you 
not much pleased to see yourself in print ?” 

“ Why, as for that—but, Mr. B., allowing that this ar- 
ticle is gratis, may I ask what you will pay me for the 
next 

“T am extremely sorry, very sorry to say, sir, that our 
correspondents are so numerous, particularly our gratis 
correspondents, that we cannot ufford you any more of the 
pages of our inagazine. You will excuse me, sir, but a 
gentleman waits for me within. Good morning.” 

Whereupon, the publisher walked in, and Mr. Shuffle- 
ton Pope walked out with his tail between his legs, as 
the saying is. 

“ This fellow is not only an ass, but a cheat,” thought 
ga Pope. “ There are other publishers in Lon- 


In this idea Mr. Shuffleton Pope was correct, but he 
was not aware that there is little difference between men, 
and that, if any thing, he had already applied to one of 
the most liberal. Butin the course of a year, during 
which he wrote several more articles, and borrowed a 
great deal more money, Mr. Shuffleton Pope was obliged 
to allow that either he was not a genius, or that publish. 
ers were great rascals. He came to the latter conclu. 
sion; had he been convinced of both facts, he would not 
have been far from the truth, 

Mr. Shuffleton Pope had tried his hand at every thing. 
He wrote poetry—but poetry was a drug, and his ap- 
peared of the opium variety, for it set every body aslecp 
to whom he read it. He wrote a tragedy, which set 
every one'a laughing ; and a comedy, which made people 
cry—enongh. He tried a farce, and was told it was 
quite a farce that he should attempt such a thing. He 
wrote political articles which were unanswerable, for 
they had no arguments in them to reply to. At last he 
did write something which was read; he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Shuffleton, announcing his return to South Cobley. 

This letter was written for one good reason, which was, 
that all Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s funds were used up, and 
the money-lenders retused a further supply. 

“I have been a great fool!” thought Shuffleton Pope, 
as he sat outside of the coach on his way back ; * but 
that does not prove that! am not a genius.” This was 
the wisest remark ever made by Mr. Shuffleton Pope. 

“Tam glad to see you back, nephew,” said his unclo, 
shaking him warmly by the hand; “and now I hope 
you have had enowgh of London, and mean to settle dowa 
and turn farmer, as I proposed you should before.” 

“Farmer, uncle! but I've no farm—I've spent it all 
in London,” replied Shuffleton Pope, looking very foolish. 

“Not quite so bad as that, nephew,” replied the old 
man. “The people came down here to look at the farm, 
and [ found out what they were after, so I arranged to 
Iend you the money out of my savings. Here are your 
mortgages, and now you are a free man again. 

“ My dear uncle,” suid Shuffleton Po ,“l am very 
much obliged to you, and I certainly will turn farmer.” 

“ As your fathers have always been before you ; and, 


nephew, if you think of taking a wife to help you, Louisa 
is still at your service—the girl has a fondness for you. 


By-the-by, I ought to tell you before you see her, that . 


she is mot the handsome girl that she was; she went 
away on a visit and.took the small-pox, which has scarred 
her like vengeance, but she is just as a girl as ever 
she was. It is a pity—but if you had married ber when 
I first proposed, she would not have gone a junketing, and 
would not have caught the disease.” i 

“ Nevertheless, I will marry her, and thank you too,” 
replied Shuffleton Pope. 

“ T ought to say that I cannot give her the money that 
I intended, my good fellow, for all my savings have been 
used up in these mortgages; but you know you cannot 
spend your money and have it too.” si 

“I will marry Louisa, live with you, sir, &md work 
under you on the farm.” 

“ Why, then you will be a happy man, and that’s bet- 
ter than being a genius.” 

Shuffleton Pope was in earnest. He saw Louisa, and 
although her face was seamed, and one of her eyes had 
dropped Gown in a corner and had not strength enongh 


‘to get up again, still he adhered.to his resolution ; and 


the poor girl, wdo had always yearned towards him when 
she was was so gratified, so timid from the 
knowledge of her disadvantages, and so intense in her 
admiration of him, that he could not but feel pleased with 
her. He put on high lows and trodged over the stiff 
clay of the farm with his uncle during the day time, and 
at night he sat with Louisa ; and as she never proposed 
candles, poor thing, and he did not particularly wish for 
them to Iook at her face, he passed hours away listening 
to the soft music of her voice, responding to her fond en- 
dearments, and thought that he should be happy ; and so 
he would have been, had he not also thoug that he 
was a genius, ‘ 

A month passed away, when a newspaper arrived from 
London directed teShuffleton Pope, esquire, who wonder- 
ed who could have sent it him. The fact was, that among 
the acquaintances of our hero was a gentleman of the 
press, a sort of penny-a-liner, who, afer his work had becn 
measured, as they do a carpenter's, with a foot-rule, and 
he had received so much per inch, found that he did not 
exactly build up his fortune as fast as he could wish, and 
that the table of Mr. Shuffleton Pope was a good-send, 
which he very much missed now that onr hero had re- 
tired from the world. Having a little interest in the 
newspaper, he had contrived to have inserted in a review 
of the magazine of the month when our hero’s article 
appeared——“ We understand that the very clever short 
tale in ——— Magazine, is from the pen of Mr. Shuffleton 
Pope, of South Cobley, a very promising young writer.” 
This had endeared him to our héro, who always wel- 
comed him to his table when in London; and if no one 
else deplored the absence of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, this 
literary gentleman did. ‘To recall him, rouse him from 
his inglorious sloth, he had contrived to insert the follow. 
ing paragraph, and he now sent down the paper in which 
it appeared. “This magazine is not so good as it usually 


} is. We miss one of its best writers,to whose contribu. | 
4 tions we always turn when we cut open the leaves. What | 
has become of Mr. Shuffleton Pope? The publisher | 
must be prepared to answer to the public, if he expects | 


his‘ magazine to continue its present extensive circula- 
tion. 


"his paragraph was as nectar to our hero; he read it 
over again and again, and then he showed it to Louisa, 


who read it and trembled, for she had a sad foreboding | 
in her heart, and then he showed it to his uncle, who re- : 


plied, “ Well, tell them that Shuffleton Pope has turned 


farmer, and is going to be married;” and, afier the first | 
flutterings of his heart had subsided, our hero thought * 


the advice was not bad, and made up his mind to think 
no more of the matter. 


But the affair did not rest here. Although the reviews | 
of magazines in newspapers are much beneath the editor’s 
attention, and turned over to the inferiors of the esta- : 
blishment, still their effect is great, if the paper hasa . 
wide circulation. It was very true that no one ever 
heard of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, but still his absence implied | 


a want of spirit or tact on the part of the publisher, and 
this the publisher felt would be injurious to his periodi- 


cal; for if publishers ride authors rough-shod, they them. . 
selves, from interested motives, tremble and wimece under | 
the lash of the meanest critic almost as much as the an- | 
thors themselves, “[ must send for Shuffletom Pope,” | 


thought the publisher, “ and have an article from his pen 
in the next number of the magazine. It wont be worth 


a ——, I know, but so much the better; the public will | 
then discover that ] was right in dismissing him, and the | 
So argued Mr. B, and he forth. , 
with sent a letter to Shuffleton Pope, esquire, South Cob- | 


criticism was nnjust.” 


ley, Hants, which was duly received, and ran thus: 


“ My dear sir—If you are still inclined to give mea 
few of your papers for our magazine, we shall be most 
happy to insert them, and will remunerate you as-highly 
as we pay our most estee:ned ccntributors. We shill 
want an article for next March, say twelve to sixteen 
pages, and shall leave space for it. Yours, i oe. 


That evening Mr, Shuffleton Pope was abstracted; he 
answered not his uncle, who would have conversed with 
him, Louisa was neglected, and he retired to bed early ; 
but he could not sleep, he was in a fever—he threw off 
the counterpane, it was so hot, although in the month of 
February ; the blanket followed the counterpane—the 
sheet followed the blanket—at last Mr. Shuffleton Pope 
followed the sheet, for he got up and struck a light. He 
felt himself inspired—his suppressed genius now bubbled 
and gushed forth like a fountain. He sat down to his 
article in his shirt, and so wrapped up was he in it, that 
he required no other wrapper. He opened a box con. 
taining all his rejected contributions, and with their as- 
sistance commenced “The ‘fale of Mystery—a_frag- 
ment.” Geniuses always delight in fragments ; indeed 
they generally dine and sup off them. Had he called it 
marty fragements instead of one, he had heen more cor- 
rect, for he commenced it with a piece of moral essay, on 
to which he dove.tailed part of his tragedy, threw ina 
spice of politics, followed the politics with part of his 
comedy, a little bit of his farce, and wound it up with 
poison and Stilettoes, It was a tale of mystery, sure 
enough, for-no one could comprehend it. It had as many 
{ents as O'Connell’s tail, as incongruous as them, and 
ike them only leading to one end. At four o’clock in the 


morning, Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s tale was ended, and he ; 


went shivering to bed; but he could not sleep. He rolled 
to the right—* At last,” thought he, “they are inclined 
to do me justice ;” and then he rolled tothe left. They 
acknowledge my talents, and now they make advances, 
A golden’ career is still before me, and, as Shakspeare 
says, ‘I do believe I've caught cold’” Thus did Mr, 
Shuffleton Pope toss his body about in bed, while his 
mind was tossed on a sea of uncertainty. He thought 
upon his dawning prospects until the day had dawned; 


We again ask, what has become of Mr. Shuffleton | 


and, as he shaved himself, he came to the resolution to 
cut the farm and Louisa—he did more than he intended, 
ith his tale of in his pocket, 
uffleton Pope, w is ta m n 
departed in the same mysterious ne ‘that be had 
done before. He arrived in London, deposited his article 
at the bookseller’s and himself at his old quarters. Ina 
few days the magazine with the articles for next month 
was a2mnounced and advertised, and at the head of them 
appeared the “ Tale of Mystery—a fragment, by Shuffle- 
ton Pope, esquire.” This time there was no editorial 
erasures, it appeared in its whole length, for the publisher 
wished that the public should be well acquainted with 
Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s claims to their admiration. _ Mr. 
Shuffleton Pope read his tale through and through, and 
over and over again. No one else could do the first. 
called upon the publisher, received his money, but when 
he proudly observed that he was ready to supply another 
upon the same terms, the publisher modestly hinted that 
he had stopped the supplies. We must now pass over 
three years, during which our hero struggled, and as he 
areqghed, became more and more entangled in the meshes 
of poverty. At first, his mame so conspicuousty put for- 
ward by the publisher, was the means of his writing a 
few articles for the other magazines, but the bubble svon 
burst, and Mr. Shoffleton Pope descended from one grade 
to another until he was at the lowest round of the Gradus 
ad Parnassum. In rags and misery, with but one half- 
nny in his pocket, he once more turned his face from 
lion, and ‘arrived on foot at South Cobley. During 
the whole of the three years be had never corr 
with his uncle—he was ashaimed to do so ;. but during 
these three years he had again eaten up his: small estate, 
and this time Mr. Shufffeton had not interfered to save it. 
We must here premise, that after Louisa had wept her 
faithless betrothed for more than a yeur, she had by the 
persuasion of Mr. Shuffleton united herself to a fine young 
man, who was very fund of farming, and’ a very clever 
person withal. He had but one fault, which was not dis- 
covered until it was too hate, which fault was that he had 
avery .treacherous memory ; in short, he had quite for- 
gottem when he espoused Esouisa, that he had at the time 
two other wives still living. But one fine day, just after 
the second child was born, some elatmants very unez- 
pectedly, at hast to Mr. Shuflieton and Louise, made 


their appearance. In the first place,twe young women . 


claimed him—also twe constables of different parishes—. 
then the law claimed him, and hstly, Jack Ketch. The 
end of all their numerous claims was, that Louisa. 
found herself a single woman, with two illegitimate 
children. 

When our hero made his appearance, his Peary 
unele saw but his poverty and a rags, and his ilk 


treatment of himself and his ehild. 
“ Well, well, nephew, what’s done’s done. * You are 


back again, and Iam glad to see you. Things are not - 
so well as when you last came, and-when st came 
they were not so well as when you first You then. 


were young, Lovisa was pretty, and had a fittle money. 
You . would not have her, because you were & area 
You came baek, the money you had spent, and : 
had lost her beanty; but stilt yorhad 
girl who doted on you. ‘That wouldn't suit youpand’ 

ou. went once more. Now the farm is gone, and. poor 
pate is not so good as new, and moreover, there-are 
two poor children to maintain; but still it might be 
worse. She was innoeent, poor thing, and although she 
married to oblige me, F think she loves you still. Now 
she is still at your service, and you may st#ll be a farmer 
and live with me. What de you say ?”” 

Mr. Shuoffieton Pope replied as any other man starving 
and im rags would have done, 

will tern farmer, and: marry Louisa.” 

“ Better late than never,” replied Mr. Shofffeton ; “ and 
as you may change your mind, the wedding shall take 
place to-morrow.” 

To this neither our hero ner Lovisa raised any ob- 
jections, and the next day Mr. Shuffleton Pope 
himse?f the fortunate of his Louisa, at the same: 
time, withont ay trouble on his part, of a small and 
smiling family. 

“ Why did you not marry me when my father first pro- 
posed,”” observed isa. “Since that I have had the 
small-pox, aud two small ehildren.’” 

“I know it,” replied ovr hero, as he looked at his 
wife, trying to pacify the infant.. “ Hang the fellow who 
begot them.” 

“ He was hung,” replied Louisa, mournfully, as she 
kissed the child. 

For two months, Shuffteton Pope was content with his 
situation. His wile loved him, aid was- industrious, and 
he had plenty to eat, which was more than he had had 
for many a day ;. but as he regained his heafth-and vigour, 
so was he again troubled with the high aspirations of his 
unfortunate genius. Again he beeame meditative and 
abstracted—neglected the farm, and’ wandered in the 
green fields, or by the margin of the rivolet. His uncle, 
who was now gelting eld, expostulatéed with him, but it 
was useless, and they quarreled. The ehildren were too 
noisy, and interfered with his musings when at home ; 
he kicked them—his wife expostulated, but in vain, and 
so they quarreled. 

This is no place for me,” thought Shuffleton Pope. 
“IT cannot stand this drudgery. I have tried twice, and 
failed ; my soul telts me that I shall sueceed the third 
time. I feel that I shal? now receive the reward of m 
exertions.” And Mr. Shufffeton Pope once more set 
for London, without saying good-bye te any one. 

What might have happened—whether Mr. Shoffleton. 
Pope was correct in his anticipations— whether he would. 
have been this time successful, it is, impossible woe 
He set off to London on foot, for he had but a few at 
‘lings in his pocket. Unfortunately the cholera 


then 
raged, and before Mr. ShufBeton Pope had comoleted half: 


his Journey, he felt very wnwell: he continued, neverthe. 
less, and felt much worse. Night overtook rey and he. 


it is said that genius can never die, Mr. Sh 
was found dead in a ditch. 


The 
are a great many Shoffleton in thie 


could proceed no further; and the next morning, although, - 
uffleton Pope. 


_ New ten cent piece of the new coinage is 


_ smaller in circumference than those formerly emitted ; 


on one side are the words one pime, encircled with a 
wreath, on the other is a finely cut figure of liberty—not 
oe old head ang wand that once looked so flaring out 
rom our coin—but a neat, tidy female figure, su’ 

dressed, holding in one staff 
liberty eap; the other hand sustains a shield inscribed 
with the word Lisngaty. ‘The figure is in a ang iq 


ture and resembl Hy th 
tunnia on the English 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


From the London ‘New Monthly. Magazine for June. 
_ & COCKNEY COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


1 
‘Harry Fieldlove was born in-London, bred in London, 
edueated in London, und, till he attained the age of forty, 
lived in London. At the age of sixteen, Harry was 
ced in-the eonnting-house of a merchant, to whom a 
ge premium was paid upon the consideration that 
Harry, when he attained his insjority, should be admitted 
into the house as a partner. ‘This act of kindness to- 
wards Harry was performed by his.maternal uncle; for 
ag of the youth had both died during his child- 


Mr. Urby, the uncle in question, had been, for many 
years, a West India broker, which occupation had 
enabled him to amass something more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds. With this sum he retired from business; 
and, quitting his lodgings over his counting-house in 

bétook him 


*Change alley, he self to apartments of superior 
Feponsiens, and more pleasant and airy, in St. Paul’s 
rchyard. 


“ Harry, my dear boy,” said Mr. Urby; “since the 
@eath of your father, and my poor sister, your mother, I 
have endeavoured to supply the place of both to you. I 
am a bachelor; I shall never marry ; you are all in all to 
me. You are now sixteen; to-morrow you will make 
your first start in active life: and I have so prepared it, 
that, with good conduct on your own part, your course 
can hardly fail of being @ prosperous one.” 
ree ‘Thankee, Uncle Urby,” said Harry : “ what am I to 


~“ Clerk in the house of those respectable West India 
merchants} Messrs. Bags, Bales & Co., of Mincing lane. 


In a few years you will be received as a partner; and, | 


‘in process of time, you may be—in short, there is no say- 
ing what :—Lord ayor of London, for any thing we 
~know to the contrary. 

_..“ But I don't want to be Lord Mayor of London, 
‘Unele Urby,” said Harry. 

wis Then what is it you do want tobe?” enquired Uncle 

“ I want to be a country gentleman,” replied Harry. 
_ sf Ah! said Urby, with a sigh ; “this comes of my 
“foolish indulgence of you, Harry. Taking you, on the 
fine evenings in summer, for a walk to Islington fields, 
-and Camberwell green, and Kennington common, and 
-such like rural places; and, on Sundays, to Greenwich or 
-Putney ; it is that, that has put such a notion into your 
“head. I fear, too, that allowing you to pop at the spar- 
«fows with a pea-shooter, and fish in the ditches for min- 
-<nows, has given you a taste for rural sports.” 
ag | shail never be happy in London, uncle,” said 


“ Well,” said Urby ; “I have lived in it all my life, 


sand hope toend my days in it—though not for a great 
many years to come, Harry. J could not live away from 
‘it—could not be happy out of it. Use is second nature : 
+80, though I have been out of business, now going on 
for seven -years, I should die of weariness if I could not 
“go cvery day to ’Change, and Garraway’s, and the 
- aica Coffee-house ; and then look in upon one old 


» client and another ; and sit for a quarter of an hour here, 


and a quarter of an hour there, upon a high stool in 
some dim,. dingy, dirty, familiar little counting-house, 
and talk about what was doing in rums, and coffees, and 
sugars, just as [ used todo. How else could I enjoy my 
retirement, and amuse myself?” 

Harry making no reply, Uncle Urby continued :— 

“ No,mo, my dear boy; to enjoy a country life, or a 
town life, or any particular mode of life, you must be 
bred to it. To be what I understand by the term ‘ coun- 
-try gentleman,’ one must, as Shakspeare says—and he 
knew things tolerably well—to be a country gentleman 
one must be ‘to the Manor born.’ It is a trade one can- 
not, with much prospect of pleasure or profit, set up in, 
late in life; and, of course, you do not contemplate such 
a step till you shall have made your fortune: a thing 
pase fair and safe trading, is seldom done in a 

urry.” 

“ Of caurse, Uncle Urby,” replied Harry ; though with 
no definite notion of the extent to which he intended his 
“* of course” should be carried. 

‘“ Well, then,” said Urby ; “by that time you will be 
old eneugh to decide for yourself. I have given you a 

_ good education for the career you are destined to; you 
can read, write, and cipher, and keep accounts according 
to the Italian method ; so, with honesty and industry you 
will, with the blessing of Providence, in time become 
wealthy. And now, Harry, this being Easter Monday, 
I “a treat you to the play to-night to see George Barn- 
w 

“I'd rather you would take me some night, uncle, 
when some other play is performed,” said Harry ; “ you 
have made me see that-nine times already !” 

** You cannot see it too often, my good boy,” said 
Urby; “it is a-fine moral play: it illustrates what I have 
been saying to you about honesty and industry: it will 
teach you, besides, to beware of the Millwoods and—and 
——to be grateful to your uncle |” 

_ Uncle Urby hesitated to make any more distinct allu- 
sion to the main incident in the play.* : 

The next morning saw Mister Fieldlove (as Master 
Harry had the gratification of hearing himself called by 
Mr. Bags; the senior partner) installed in the counting 
house of Messrs. Bags, Bales & Co. and his “ first 
start in active life” was being nailed to a desk, from nine 
in the morning till nine at night, six days in every week. 
The seeming monotony of this mode of existence was 
pleasingly broken, however, by an occasional pres- 
sure of business, in which case the “ from nine till nine” 
—the toujours perdriz of Mr. Fieldlove's clerkship-—was 
varied by a sitting till midnight—or later. But Sunday 
was his own; and, unless it happened to rain torrents or 


. te blow a hurricane, Sunday did young Fieldiove devote to 


fis suburban rambles; and at night would he return, 
xefreshed and invigorated, to his uncle Urby’s (with whom 
he still continued to live) in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


* Ah!" thought he (upon one of those occasions, and when | 


he hud extended his perambulations even beyond the 
brick fields at Hackney), “ the more I see of nature, the 

is my desice to pass my life inthe country. The 
aky is so blue, the fields are so green, the air is so pure! 
Yuincing lane may be 8 very good place to get money in, 
but only in the coantry can it be enjoyed. I'll be a 
«ountry getitieman, as soon as i can afford it, let uncle 


- Urby say what he will against it.” 


~ 


Being destined to.a share in the business, Fieldlove was 
treated by the partnors with more consideration than the 
‘mere salaried clerks in ihe counting-house. Occasionally 
he was invited to pass the Sunday with Mr. Bags at his 
villa at Tooting; sometimes to go with him and his 
family to the play ; and, twice or thrice in the course of 
the period of his clerkship, to uccompany them to the pit 
at the Opera. 

What !” will some -one exclaim, “a wealthy mer- 


. ghant appear, with his family, in the pit of the Opera- 


house !” Aye; so it was at the period of which we are 


* It is a curiows fact, that since the players have ab- 


~ gtained from treating the merry holiday folks with this 


edifying drama (not one word of which did they ever lis- 


ten to), executions have been considerably less numerous. — 


‘Whether this result may not, in part, be attributed to the 
alterations which have been made in the criminal laws, 
we shall not pretend to say. But, surely, the selection 

- ‘was any thing but complimentary to that particular class 
of the community. We once heard a man say to another, 
as they quitted the theatre, on what is called boxing- 
night :—" But, I say Bill; 1 don’t see the fun of their 
always preaching that George Barnwell at us, in holiday 
time; just, you know, as if they thought we was a going 
to murder our uncles any more than other folks.” 


} writing. The pit, at that time, presented the a rance 
of a well-dressed drawing-room, and was much Rovcmees 
by what may be described as first-rate ple of the 
second class: the boxes being almost exclusively appro- 
priated to the nobility and the higher gentry. Indeed, 
Many of those boxes were their private property, and 
such as were not were generally rented for the season: 
so that, year after year, the same family might be seen 
occupying the same niche, which they would quit only 
for the reason they would quit their house— because a 
better, or more convenient one, happened to become va- 
cant. Then, even the gallery was respectably attended. 
Now, from the next box to her grace may be seen pro- 
truding the fat, impudent face of her grace’s cheesemon- 
ger, or the perking, smirking countenance of his grace’s 
valet, with his valetship’s pe amie, unblushingly ex- 
hibited at his side. This latter nuisance (a nuisance 
which of late years has been of cummon occurrence in 
the pit) has forced many of those who formerly frequented 
that portion of the theatre, to seek refuge in the stalls; 

et even these are not always secure from such offensive 
intrusion. If these changes imply an improvement in 
the manners of society, or if (which we suppose is a mat- 
ter of much higher importance) the prosperity of the 
establishment in question is increased by them, why, then, 
‘tis better as it is. This isa little digression, but, since 
it is committed—stet ! 

To resume. Young Fieldlove was now twenty-one. 
He had passed the five years of his noviciate entirely to 
the satisfaction of Messrs. Bags, Bales & Co. By dint 
of unremitting drudgery his handwriting had greatly 
improved, his rapidity at casting accounts had increased, 
and he could make out an invoice, or a bill of lading, in 
a style to extort the approbation even of the head clerk 
himself! That, indeed, was nearly all he could do; but, 
since nothing more was required of him, the satisfaction 
of the “ firm” is not to be wondered at. The march of 
his intellect had certainly not kept pace with the progress 
of his hand; and, if it marched at all, it was, to say the 
most of it, to the tune of a very slow march. 

Having attained his majority, Mr. Fieldlove was, in 
compliance with the terms of his articles, admitted a 
partner in the “ firm;” which, in conscquence of that 
event, became Messrs. Bags, Bales, Fieldlove & Co—- 
the Co. (that imposing, but irresponsible, appendage to 
so many great firms) being composed of precisely the 
same nobodies as before. 

Attentive to the duties of the desk as Fieldlove had 
been throughout the period of his clerkship, his longings 
for the charms of a country life had never subsided. Each 
excursion, indeed, beyond the Bills of Mortality did but 

“serve to aggravate them. ‘Tooting had given him some 
notion of the delights of rural existence ; for (to say no- 
thing of the beauty of the country itself,) there was at the 
back of Mr. Bags’s villa a paddock, and in that paddock 
there was a pond, and in that pond there were (said to 
be) fish. It is true that nobody had ever had the good 
fortune to catch one; whence Mr. Bags very rationally 
argued, that, as no fish had ever been taken out of the 
pond, why, if the fish were any where at all, they must 
be in the pond. This reasoning was satisfactory to Mr. 
Fieldlove, at least; and, on the strength of it, he would 
stand for hours together, bobbing into the water, 
“psha!”-ing, “ pish!”-ing, and “ plague take it !”-ing 
rod, line, hook, bait, and the unaccommodating fish that 
would not come to be caught. “Ah!” would he in- 
wardly exclaim, upon these occasions; “ Ah! would that 
I were a country gentleman! How happily could I pass 
my life with nothing to do but go a-fishing !” 

Tooting is a pretty place; and though (throwing out 
of the consideration the “Como Cottages,” “ Lausanne 
Lodges,” and “ Vallombrosa Villas ;” and the long line of 
* Prospect Rows,” “ Elysium Terraces,” and “ Paradise 
Places,” which bring it into friendly connection with 
Kennington Cross)—though, throwing aside, we say, 
these cirenmstances, Tooting may almost be said to be 
“ out of town,” it cannot, in a wide sense of the term, be 
called “ country :” we doubt, at least, whether it would 
be so considered by an Osbaldiston or & Hawker, or by 
those inveterate disciples of Walton and Cotton, Joe 
A——n and Billy D——n. But every thing must have 
a beginning; nor was it till Harry Fieldlove had passed 
three days with Mr. Bules at his “ Place,” down at 
Croydon—a part of the kingdom so much more remote 
from Londen!—that he ventured to entertain a doubt 
whether Tooting were altogether as country fied as coun- 
try could be. At Croydon, for the first time in his life, 
he saw hounds and huntsmen! Here, too, was a pond 
which, disdaining the shuffle of Mr. Bags’s, fairly estab- 
lished its claim to rank as a fish-pond by the positive 
evidence of a fish with which it sometimes rewarded the 
labours of the angler. And here, also (though at some- 
what a later period, and when duly qualified), did he pull 
his first trigger. ‘ Ah! would that I were a country 
gentleman !” exclaimed he. “ How happily could I pass 
iny life with nothing to do but go a-shooting !” 

Fieldlove (as we have said) was now twenty-one. He 
was a partner in the house, and, in a certain, though 
much more limited sense than he had anticipated, his 
own master. He had anxiously looked forward to this 
period; for he had resolved (as the initiatory step towards 
his becoming altogcther a country gentleman) upon taking 
a lodging a few miles out of town, to which he might 
retire every evening: still taking care to be at the coun- 
ting-house at his usual hour of the morning. But his 
new dignity brought along with it increased respon- 
sibility, whilst his labours were not yet destined to be 
diminished. 

“ Fieldlove,” said Mr. Bags, “I have fagged hard all 
my life. I am wowing old, and require a little rest. 
You must relieve me of a portion of my ‘work, at the 
same time that you must not neglect your own. I in- 
tend to go and live entirely at Tooting. 1 shall come to 
town for a few hours every day, nevertheless.” 

I shall be in town all day long, as usual, Sir,” said 
Fieldlove ; “ bui at night I intend to-——” 


“ Exactly so,” said Bags; “that is what Bales and I 
have settled. It is proper, you know, that one of the 
partners shiould be always on the spot; so, as you are 
junior partner, we have settled that you shall stay here 
at night. So quit St. Paul’s Churchyard, and take pos- 
session instanter.” 

“ But,” said Fieldlove (whose rural scheme was fius- 
trated by this arrangement, to which, however, he knew 
not how, even had it been prudent, to object,) “ but the— 
the—a large house—a single man like me—the rent— 
the—” 

“ Bales and I have settled all that,” said Bags. “The 
rent goes for nothing: the counting-house clears that: 
it will go to the amount of current expenses. Now do not 
entertain any questions of delicacy on that score, One 
of us must live here if you didn’t, and the rent must be 
paid whether or no. Bless me! a quarter to five! I 
must go. Good-bye, Fieldlove. Now do be up as early 
as you can in the morning, and see that all the clerks 
are here in good time. Remember, you are a partner 
and a master now.” 

“So!” thought Fieldlove ; “let me see how the ac- 
count stands. Debtor: the advantages I derive from be- 
coming a partner and a master are, that I am to work a 
hundred per cent. more than before, and to enjoy fifty 
per cent. less liberty. Whilst I was merely a clerk in 
the house I could, occasionally, go for a night into the 
country, so as to get an hour’s fishing in the morning 
before I came to the counting-house; but, now that I am 
master, I am to be the most unremitting slave io all 
Mincing lane. Now, al contra Creditor ; I shall be in 
receipt of an income o} | own—a junior partner’s share 
of the profits—instead of being dependent on my good 
uncle Urby for a weekly allowance of two guineas for 


pocket money. By dint of economy, and by sticking to 
the desk for a few years longer—I have stuck to it,” 


2 


Bags, to a six o’clock dinner. 


(thought he, with a sigh.) “till in my very sleep I feel as 
ifthe desk were sticking to me—by dint of these, the 
balance in my favour (errors excepted) will be, the means 
of accomplishing the first wish of my heart :—that is, to 
dispose of the surplus stock of my life in the country ; 
never thinking of sooty, smoky, London—never looking 
upon musty, mouldy, Mincing lane again. That this 
event may the sooner occur, I'll fag, in my own person, 
as hard as all the slaves on the estate of our respected 
correspondents, Messrs. Molasses, Mundungus & Co., 
planters, Kingston, Jamaica, put together.” 

Seven years rolled on, or, in Fieldlove’s apprehension, 
crept on, during which period he never once stopt away 
from the “ house,” as the place of business was emphati- 
cally called. Sometimes, on a fine afternoon in summer, 
he would go down to Tooting with his friend and partner, 
But on those occasions 
Mr. Bags would infallibly remind the driver of the Toot- 
ing stage to “take up one, by the last coach, at the 
Grove ;”—Mr. Bags’s villa being appropriately so named 
from the two lanky poplars which stood at the gate; and 
the last coach being the one which regularly passed the 
Grove as the clock struck eight. Owing to a trifling 
circumstance, this arrangement had become intolerably 
disagreeable to Mr. Fieldlove. This circumstance was 
no other than that Mr. Fieldlove had (to repeat the words 
in which he conveyed the information to his uncle Urby) 
drawn on the affections of Isabella, (Mr. Bags’s second 
daughter); and that he had such reliance on the credit 
which she had placed to his account in her heart, that he 
was satisfied his draft would, in due time, be honoured 
to the full amount. 

Now, it is by no means a bull, to say, that a téte-d-téte 
of two hours between two lovers, is no more than an 
hour a-piece, (as the inimitable Joe Miller said of the 
two Irishinen who had to walk ten miles, that it was but 
five miles a-piece for them.) No; it is not an hour 
a-piece; it is scarcely a minute between them. Does 
any one doubt this position, I will appeal for the truth of 
it to Mr. A. and Miss B.; Colonel C. and Lady D.; 
Lord E. and Miss F.—nay, to the whole alphabet ten 
times over. But, to poor Fieldlove, what must have been 
those two hours, from six till cight, which afforded him 
no opportunity for a déte-d-télé at all? Nothing, yet a 
century! 

It happened that Mr. Bags knew nothing of what was 
going on between his daughter and his junior partner; 
not that, as the event proved, he would have objected to 
it if he had. In his ignorance, therefore, he never dream- 
ed of conniving at opportunities for what Mrs. Bags 
(who was herself somewhat romantically inclined) called 
liltilits, between the parties. It happened, moreover, 
that Mr. Bags would not, under any circumstances, have 
put himself in the slightest degree out of his way to en- 
courage them. The arrangements at the Grove, like the 
arrangements at the counting-house, and alas! like the 
arrangements of the Tooting coach, also, were all timed 
toa minute. Invariably at three minutes before six the 
coach stopped at the gate; invariably as the clock struck 
six dinner was served; invariably as the clock struck 


seven Mrs. Bags and the young ladies—Isabella and all!— - 


retired to the drawing-room. 

“ And now, Dobson,” would Mr. Bags invariably sa 
to his man, “clear the table a little, and bring a fresh 
bottle of port.” Then, addressing Fieldlove, he would 
continue: “* Now, my boy, for a good glass of wine and 
a little rational conversation.” [The short specimen of 
the conversation here reported is a fair sample of Mr. 
Bags’s rational conversation in general.] “I can’t help 
saying, Harry, that this quiet hour with you, ffom seven 
till eight, is the one I most enjoy of the four and twenty.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said Fieldlove, wriggling in 
his chair, yet knowing, from frequent experience, that 
any attempt at escape to the drawing-room would be 
hopeless. 

“There is no conversation when women are present. 
All their talk is about books, and music, and pictures, 
and operas, and plays, and all that sort of thing—nothing 
rational in it. Come, fill your glass, Fieldlove. A good 
glass of wine, that. No, no; that is all very well for 
women. What we want is rational conversation—some- 
thing to relieve the mind when the cares of the day are 
over: something refreshing, as one might say. Business 
for Mincing lane; for Tooting, recreation. What say 

ou ?” 

“ Quite of your opinion,” replied Fieldlove : “ to enjoy 
the country one must forget the counting-house.” 

“ Ay, to be sare.” [A pause.] “I say—I’m vei 
glad we got rid of those cottons as we did—marked 

. C., bales 94 to 230. I was sure they ’d go down.” 

“TI thought so too,” replied Harry. 

“ Jinks’s house will burn their fingers with them, if 
they keep them long. They must go on falling: it stands 
to reason. Fill your glass.” 

A pause. Bags continues. 

“T say, Harry; I’m thinking that 12 per cent. is a 
heavy premium on the Johnny and Clara. I’ve a great 
notion of standing two thirds of the risk ourselves. To 
be sure, Didd] Smash, whom 1 saw at Lloyd's 
to-day, offered to do the whole at ten and a half; but, 
between ourselves, I don’t much like them.” 

.“ No more do I,” replied Fieldlove, sipping his wine. 

“T say, Harry.” 

“Well, sir?” says Fieldlove. 

“Take your wine; the coach will be here soon. This 
wine has been eighteen years in bottle in my own cellar. 
I laid down a pipe of Madcira at the same time. My 
Bella Madeira, as I call it, because it was bottled the day 
Bella was born.” 

The mention of the name of Isabella made a gap in 
the colloquy, which Fieldlove, had he sed but a 
moderate share of conversational activity, might have 
leaped through, probably with some advantage to him- 
self; but he *he:n’d” and “ ha’d” so long that it was 
filled up again by Bags. 

“I’m sorry we let Spinxmore & Wobs have those 
coffees at the price, this morning, for I am certain they 
are looking up. But I was overruled by Bales.” 

“I’m rather sorry, too,” replied Fieldlove ; “ but, then, 
we sold at a fairish profit, you know. Besides, we got a 
ar | pull on the rums.” 

“T say, Harry; fill your glass. I declare, this wine is 
as bright asa ruby. Look! notaspeck in it. [A pause.] 
I say ; just take out your pocket-book and make a memo. 
randam to pick up all you can learn about Jedediah 
Squotch, Sons, Brothers & Co., the American house 
at Liverpool; and set about it the first thing in the 
morning. I don’t half like the looks of things in that 
quarter,” 

“ 1°ll remember it, sir,” said Harry, sipping his wine. 

“ Now do put down your wine, and make a minute of 
it in your book ; then you'll be safe. This is business, 
you know. There—now you can’t forget it. I wish 
we hadn't renewed their last acceptance for two thousand, 
for, to say the truth, I am not over and above easy about 
them. ey stand with us for neafly four thousand five 
hundred.” 

“ Upwards of seven thousand, you mean, sir,” said 
Fieldlove. 

“ Bless my soul! no! you don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Bags, with a start, and upsetting his wine at the same 
time. “Confound it! Deuse take *em! How could I 
have made such a mistake! It was but two days ago I 
turned to their account, and——I recollect : the account 
was only posted to the 3lst ult., and I didn’t remember 
the last consignment. This has quite taken a breath 
away. Fill your glass. Isn’t this wine corked? I 
didn’t perceive it before. It is—abominably corked. 
Confound *’em! I shan’t sleep all night. I'll be in 
Mincing lane to-morrow by nine. And now, Fieldlove, 
I'll tell you what must be done. In the first place——” 

At this moment the clock struck eight, and, at the 


same time, two bells were rung—the gate bell and the 
drawing-room bell. A minute afterwards Dobson entered 
the room, and annownced—* Coffee ready, sir; and the 
coach is waiting for Mr. Fieldlove.” Fieldlove would 
have taken his leave of the ladies, and, perhaps, his coffee, 
too; but a “ Now, sir, if you please,” from the coachman, 
and an assurance from Bags that he would do the needful 
for him in the former respect, prevented him. Bags ac. 
companied him to the very step of the coaeh, al! the 
way bewailing the affair last in question ;_and finishing 
with an exhortation to the junior partner to be up very 
early and look closely after matters in the morning, 
And thus ended their rational conversation for that day. 
But although, during seven long years, Fieldlove, as 
we have said, never once was away from the “ house” at 
night, he enjoyed, in the course of that period, many 
of ineffable bliss. Uncle Urby was not in error when 


’ expressed his opinion, that allowing his nephew to 


at the sparrows with a pea-shooter, and fish in the dite 
for minnows, had infected him with a taste for rural 
sports. Such was the fact. Fieldlove had now given 
palpable demonstrations of his determination to become 
(at some time or other) a country gentleman; for, as the 
initiatory steps towards that position, he had taken out a 
game-license, purchased a double-barreled Manton, and 
provided himself with the best fishing-tackle which 
Crooked lane could supply--that place being then, as 
probably it may be still, the great emporium for that 
commodity, notwithstanding that the Spirit of Improve. 
ment has, literally, made Crooked lane straight. The 
junior partner’s great, and, in his estimation, sufficient 
reward for his almost ceaseless toil, was a day’s shooti 
or fishing at Croydon; and this would he enjoy as often 
as the state of business would allow of his absence. How 
delightful were his anticipations of the day which was to 
see him thus engaged! how exquisite was his enjoyment 
of it when it came! how gratifying was the remembrance 
of it when past! “ When—whep—when,” he would 
impatiently exclaim, “when am I to be quite a country 
gentleman, with nothing else in the world to do with m 
time but go a-fishing or a-sheoting !” It is not impossi. 
ble, however, that to the rarity of his opportunities for 
relaxation from severe business may be attributed some 
portion of the charm which he ascribed entirely to the 
“going a-shooting or a-fishing :” but this is a question 
which he never considered, and with which we have 
nothing to do. 

It is not to be supposed that any human being should 
live to the age of twenty-eight, (to which period of his 
mortal existence we now bring our hero,) without form. 
ing certain habits. The habits of Fieldlove were essen- 
tially—cockney is an ugly word—the habits of a Lon. 
doner, then. itis passion was for the country, but his 
acquired habits were of the town, towny. Yet was he 
not aware of this, so insensibly had they grown upon 
him. Indeed, he had not the slightest notion that he had 
acquired any habits at all—-none, certainly, of which he 
might not readily divest himself in exchange for others, 
at that, or any later moment of his life. The business 
of the day concluded, his resources for spending tie rest 
of his time were all external: he had none within him. 
self. He did not draw; because, in the first place, he had 
not been taught drawing; and, in the next, because he 
had no taste for it if he had been. He was fond of music; 
but as he had never essayed to make it for himself—not 
even to the extent of blowing “God save the King” 
through a flute—he was entirely dependent upon others 
for it. He took no pleasure in reading—the “ Morning 
Advertiser” or the “ Public Ledger” (the leading com- 
mercial journals of that period) excepted—beyond the 
reading of the novels and romances which were so plen- 
tifully manufactured at the Minerva press ; and this rather 
as a provocative to sleep, which half a dozen pages would 
accomplish, than as a means of amuseient for a wakin 
hour or two. For conversational society, of a genera 
and miscellaneous character, he had no relish. This, 
indeed, may be inferred from his own conversational 
powers; an example of which has been given, both as 
regards extent and quality, in the colloquial encounter 
between him and Mr. Bags, at the Grove. To get through 
his evenings, therefore, he was forced to resort to the 
playhouse, the opera, a concert, or a masquerade ; or, in 
default of these, to take refuge at the Jamaica coffee- 
house, where he was sure to find soiwne one with whom 
he might enjoy “sweet interchange of thought,” on the 
congenial subject of cottons, coffees, rums, sugars, and 
tobaccos. But if constrained, by some untoward circum. 
stances, to remain at home—and alone!—his was the 
utter helplessness of solitude. Yet even in those moments 
it was that he would the most fervently pray for the ar- 
rival of that day which would see him settled in some 
quiet spot, remote from cities,—as a country gentleman! 

At this period, Harry Fieldlove having just entered his 
twenty-ninth year, a circumstance occurred which oc- 
casioned a material alteration in his position. After days, 
weeks, and months of deliberation and hesitation, Field- 
love, at length, said to himself—* Yes—there—'tis as 
good as done—I have made up my mind.” 

Now it may be asked, what on earth could have caused 
all this difficulty and delay about the making up of 80 
very small a parcel. Why, the point in debate was an 
important one; being nothing less than the asking of 
Mr. Bags the hand of his daughter Bella, in marriage. 
“I'll do it this very afternoon,” continued Fieldlove. “I 
shall dine at the Grove: and, the moment.Mr. Bags and 
1 are left to ourselves, I°ll put the question to him.” Ac- 
cordingly the lover proceeded to Tooting; at three 
minutes before six o'clock he was safely deposited at the 
Grove; at six, as usual, dinner was on table; and, at 
seven, the ladies withdrew. 

Nothing is easier than to resolve upon the most dif- 
ficult or dangerous undertaking ; but it has sometimes 
happened to the greatest heroes to hold back when the 
moment has arrived for putting it into execution. 
it was with Fieldlove: for (as he, some time afterwards, 
in his own picturesque style, described his sensations,)— 
the instant he found himself alone with Mr. Bags, a sort 
of feeling came over him just for all the world as if he 
were wishing that the Tooting coach would come all on 
a sudden to take him back to town oor The usual 
order to Dobson, to clear the table and bring a fresh bot- 
tle of port, being complied with, and Dobson havin left 
the senior and junior partners to themselves, the 
prepared to speak; when, lo! a phenomenon occur 
for which he, not being quite a Faraday, was utterly até 
loss to account :—he felt as if his lips, tongue, and mout 
had been suddenly converted into old parchment, and his 
throat choked up with dry sawdust! Not a word 


he utter. Bags filled his own glass, pushed the bottle to ; 


Fieldlove, ard, after his usual speech in deprecation 
any allusion to business in their social moments, ® 
him how peppers and gingers were looking. His com- 
nion stammered something in reply. Bags next made 
his tender enquiries concerning muscovadoes. He then 
(filling, sipping, and talking) went the round of tobaccos, 
coffees, cottons, &c. &e.; Fieldlove supplying his portion 
of the conversation as best he could. ‘They had now come 
to their last glass; when the lover, finding his throat 
moistened, his talking machinery relaxed, and his courage 
revived by the wine which he had swallowed, boldly be- 


ni— 

“ Sir, I—Mr. Bags, I—for some time—for a /ong time, 
indeed, I have resolved to say——that is, to mention— 

At this identical moment the clock struck eight, 
two customary bells rang music now most unpleasing to 
Fieldlove’s ears, and Dobson appeared to make his an- 
nouncement of “Coffee is ready in the drawing-room, 
sir, and the coach is waiting for Mr. Fieldlove. 

Ten successive attempts on the part of Fieldlove were 
attended with precisely the same result; and matters 
might have gone on in this way. for ever, and Fieldlove 
have remained unmarried to this day, but for an Inge 
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 WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


nious expedient which occurred to him. This was to 
request of his uncle Urby that he would propose the 
business to Mr, Bags. To this, uncle Urb willingly con- 
sented ; and the next morning saw him doatiod with the 
respectable sire of Bella Bags. The conversation which 
occurred between these gentlemen, touching the union of 
the hands of two ardent lovers, whose hearts were already 
bound together by the tenderest affection, was, perhaps, 
more remarkable for its business-like, serviceable cha- 
racter, than for the delicacy and refinement which fas- 
tidious people might consider to be more befitting such 
an occasion, Such as it was, however, we give it; and 
our readers may depend upon its accuracy, since we have 
it (as the newspapers say), “ from our own reporter.” 

Urby. Bags, my old friend, how are you? 

8, Ah! Urby, my old boy, how goes it? 

Urby. Why, tol-lol. I say, Bags, I want to speak to 
1 . Ah!—well; what’s it about? 

. Why, it’s something private; so let’s go into 
your own room. 

Bags. Come along, then.—Now ; what ’s it? out with 
it. 

Urby. I say; what do you think? My Nevey has taken 
a liking to your Bella. 

Bags. No! bless me! You don’t say so. 

Urby. True, upon my life: at least, so he tells me. 
And, from what I can understand, she likes him. 

Bags. How odd! And yet it isn’t, neither, now 
I come to think of it; for I’ve thought, for some weeks 
past, there was something queer in his manner. I’ve 
thought, somehow, when I ’ve been talking to him upon 
business, that his mind was running upon something 
sweeter than sugars. 

Urby. That was it, as sure as a gun. 

Bags. And I remember, too, Mrs. B. the other day, 
saying, in her romantic way, that she suspected they 
were doing a bit of tender together. But I paid no at- 
tention to that at the time. 

Urby. Mrs. B. was right, I’ll answer for it. Women 
soon see into the thick of these matters. Why, Lord 
bless you! a woman would see through a love affair if 
even it were packed as close as a bale of cotton. 

Bags. But, I say, old boy: you, an old bachelor! 
where did you pick up your knowledge of these matters ? 

Urby. Nonsense; that’s neither here nor there. Come, 
now, to the point. I say, Bags! what eay you to their 
making a match of it, eh ? 

Bags. Why—-I don’t see any harm in it. But, sup. 
we do make a match of it, what do you intend to do 

our Nevey ? 
by. First of all, tell me what you intend to do for 
Bella—or for him, which will be all one. 

Bags. No, no; that ’s not at all business like. I can’t 
be buyer and seller too- You opened the transaction, so 

must speak first. 

Urby. Well, I'll tell you what. You, as eldest partner 
in the house, have four-eighths of the business, Bales has 
three-eighths, Harry has one-eighth. Now, give him one 
of your eighths, which will make his share in the house 
a quarter, and give five thousand pounds down, as 
clean as a whistle. 

Bags. An eighth! I say, my old buck, you haven ’t 
forgotten how to make a bargain. But, let me see: an 
eighth! (He calculates.) Eights in the—um—um—go 
five and carry two; fives in the—um—um—and there 
remains—um—um.— Well ; that’s a good deal ; but I". 

ive it. 

. Urby. You will? Very well: done. 

Bags. And done. And there's my hand to it. But, 
I say: you'll give the young folks five hundred pounds 
for outfit—just to set them a going. 

Urby. No, no; dash me if I do. 

Bags. Then I'm off, and it’s no bargain. 

Urby. 30 say I, and no harm done. So Harry may 
another wife, and she may get another husband. 
-bye, old boy. Now I'll just go tothe Jamaica and 

look at the papers. (Going). 

Bags. But, come; I say, Urby, I'll tell you what I'll 
do: T’ll halve it with you. Ill come down two hun- 
dred and fifty if you "ll come down ditto, 

Urhy. Why—well—we won't spoil a.ship to save a 
ha’portk of tar—I'll do it. So done; and here's my hand 
to the bargain. 

Bugs. And done again: and now Fieldlove may have 
the girl as soon as ever he likes. 

So Mr. Harry Fieldlove and Miss Isabella Bags were 
married. 

During the first seven years of their union the happy 
couple dwelt at the “ house” in Mincing lane. To those 
of the far west, who may never have ventured upon a 
journey so desperately east of Temple Bar, it may seem 
incredible that people, who were any thing at all, could 
exist in such a place, and a place with such a name, too! 
But, in fact, there was nothing either derogatory or in- 
convenient in this. The locale may not have been as 
pleasant and lively as the Regent's Park or the Belgrave 
square of the present day, or as the Grosvenor, or the 
St. James's, the Bloomsbury, or even the Finsbury square 
of the past: but the house, guoad house, was large, hand- 
some, and convenient, and would have done no diseredit 
to the best of those places: whilst, then, the aristocracy 
of the commercial world disdained not to reside on the 
- to which they were indebted for their wealth and 

ion. 

Those seven years were passed pleasantly enough. 
Mrs. Fieldlove was fond of society (not meaning thereby 
the undivided companionship of her hnaband), and Field- 
love not being, nor possessing the qualifications for ever 
becoming, a Jéte.a-téte man, was fond of it too. Their 
evenings were mostly devoted to the public amusements 
of the town, or to occasional parties at home or abroad : 
lor the mornings he himself found, as usual, full occupa- 
tion in the couuting-house or on ‘Change. His passion 
for rural sports had in no degree diminished ; but having 
acquired promotion in the firm by the retirement of Mr. 
Bags (the price of which advantage was the necessity for 
even a closer application to business than before), his op- 
ae for gratifying that passion were less frequent. 

it, in requital of this, how keen, how intense, was his 
enjoyment of it when an opportunity did occur! It was 
to him a good and sufficient reward for weeks of fag and 
Worry. 

‘The period was now fast approaching which was to 
Witness the consummation of the first wish of Mr. Field- 
love's heart—to be a country gentleman. But cruel fate 
had set a high price for the purchase of this gratification, 
and no abatement would she make :—Uncle Urby must 
die! In the cighty-ninth year of his age, uncle Urby, 
= fellow! was untimely carried off; and Harry Field- 

e, poor fellow ! was left to deplore the loss of the best 
of uncles, with nothing in the world to console him, poor 

low ! but a walk to Doctors’ Commons to prove uncle 
Urby’s will, to which he was sole executor, and, by which 
he was bequeathed upwards of twenty-five thousand 
pounds, But time does much in these cases: so that, 
in about a year—or, perhaps, pometing less—Harry 
Fieldlove’s grief at the sad event+had considerably 
abated. 

Fieldlove now set seriously about looking out for a 
place in the country to which he might retire; and it 
seldom happens, in this happy land, that a person who 
has plenty of money to spend, need be long in want of 
any thing which he may wish to procure. The Hum- 
drummie estate was to be sold. It was situate, sixty 
miles distant from London, in a fine country, possessing 
the advantages of fine shooting, fine fishing, fine coursing, 
fine hunting. It consisted of about one hundred acres, 
More or less, comprising pleasure-grounds, lawns, shrab- 
beries, orchards, fruit and flower-gardens, and [from the 
undulating character of a considerable portion of the land, 
facilities for forming) one of the most beautiful parks in 


England—and which required nothing but to be planted. 
Immediate possession might be taken, as the house was 
[as usual, stated to be] in complete repair. New white- 
washing, plastering, and papering, from top to bottom, 
and fresh painting, inside and out, it required, of course 
—for this is the least which a house in complete repair 
generally does require. ‘It is true the house was partly 
unroofed, though, luckily, ag, he that part of it where 
the servants’ bed-rooms were. Then, the flooring of some 
of the lower rooms was rotten ; and some of the window- 
frames were decayed ; and sume of the doors were warped 
and would not shut; and others were warped and would 
not open; and, then, there was a crack, here and there, 
in the main walls. But as these were trifles which might 
be attended to, or not, entirely at the option of the pur- 
chaser, the house was (in a liberal sense) in complete 
repair. Fieldlove went down to see the place, and was 
delighted with it. Not the least of its charms, in his 
eyes, was, that it was seven miles away from the nearest 
town, Bobston; two from Dumbledi the nearest vil. 
lage ; and (being more than a mile off the high road) 
was to be approached only by a most rutty and romantic 
cart-road. What on earth could be more rural! It 
realised, nay exceeded, his wildest visions of country. 
Within three days after his return to town, Humdrummie 
House was his. “ And now,” he exclaimed, “ am I soon 
to be a country gentleman !” ; 

Paper-hangers, painters, plumbers, glaziers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, and masons, were forthwith set to work ; 
and, in about five months, the house (which five months 
before was said to be in complete repair and ready for 
immediate possession) was rendered habitable—allowing, 
still, three or four weeks for it to become perfectly ary. 
Then came the upholsterer and his train. At length, 
every thing being ready, Mrs. Fieldlove and the children 
(for, since their marriage, three had made their appear- 
ance) were sent down; and Mr. Fieldlove himself (he 
being now, by the introduction of a son of Mr. Bales into 
the firm, relieved from a portion of his labours in the 
business) would occasionally take an opportunity of go- 
ing there for a couple of days atatime. To find himself 
shooting or fishing an his own domain! What more 
could life bestow—than to relieve him from all other 
occupations? Rod or gun in hand he was abroad from 
the rising till the setting of the sun. Then would he re- 
turn, delighted and fatigued, recount his exploits by 
“ flood or field,” eat his dinner—and go to bed. Had the 
day been twice as long it had still been too short to satisfy 
him. The next morning would find him again stirring 
with the lark ; but, alas! for no pleasanter purpose than 
to mount the London-coacn and return to Mincing-lane. 
‘These visits to Hurmdrummie, which were short and sel- 
dom, served but to increase his appetite for a country 
life : so at the end of two years more, which brought him 
to the age of forty, he withdrew his capital from the con- 
cern, and retired altogether from business. “To curing 
your husband till he died,” is said to have been the form 
of an apothecary’s bill to a poor widow. Fieldlove’s 
share of the profits, made by the West-India house in 
which he was a partner, had been considerable : this will 
scarcely be credited now : but they were acquired before 
certain ductors had taken “to improving our Colonies 
till they were rained.” 

Behold him, with an ample fortune, established at 
Humdrummie House! “And now,” he exultingly ex- 
claimed, * I am a country-gentleman : and, in the enjoy- 
sang of a country life, here will 1 pass the rest of my 

ays!" 

Fieldlove opened his country-gentleman career just at 
the commencement of the shooting-season. ‘The season 
was propitious to his experiment. ‘The weather was un- 
usually fine ; and, from the first of September till Christ- 
mas, he scarcely missed a day in the field. He was not 
a very expert shot, certainly ; but as he estimated the 
pleasure of the sport, not according to the execution he 
did in a given time, but by the length of time he was en- 
gaged in it, that was a point of minor importance. The 
excitement was the same ; and, in his opinion, the next 
best thing to bringing down a biid, was to miss it and 
frighten it away. In either case it was shooting. Tien, 
to vary his amusements, or, as, in strictness, they must 
be called, his occupations, there was the fishing-rod. 
And though his dexterity as an angler did not exceed his 
skill as a shot, the pleasure he took in “ going a-fishing,” 
suffered no diminution from that circumstance. 

But there was a circumstance upon the consequences 
of which Fieldlove had never calculated. ‘This was no 
other than that, in the country, as in London, in propor- 
tion as the days become shorter, the evenings grow longer; 
and as the «ost determined sportsmen seldom fish or 
shoot in the dark, our hero’s agreeable means of getting 
through his time were gradually diminished with the ad- 
vance of the season. ‘T’hus, at the middle of December, 
he was usually at home by five; half an hour afterwards 
he was seated at table; and by seven dinner was fairly 
over. There were then three or four mortal hours till 
bed-time! And how were they to be passed?  Field- 
love, as we have already said, was not a (éte-d-téle man, 
even under the most auspicious circumstances ; but shut 
up with his wife, and (owing to the sameness of his daily 
pursuits) unprovided with those accidental topics for con- 
versation which a busy life usually supplies, his position 
was helpless. In town, in default of other assistance, he 
had the public amusements, to which he had always been 
partial, to help him on; but at Humdruinmie House he 
was left entirely to his own resources, which, in other 
words, meant that he was left without any resources at 
all. The children would divert him for an hour or so; 


but at eight o’clock they were sent to bed. He would | 
then amuse Mrs. Fieldlove with an account of how many | 


shots he had had in the course of the day, how many had 
told, how many had missed: to euch of which points of 
information she would reply, “ Indeed, love!” But, in- 
teresting as this might be, it would hardly bear repeti- 
tion ; so he would proceed to tell her at what hour he in- 
tended to rise next morning, where he intended to go, 


at what time he should come home, and what he should — 


like to find provided for his dinner on his return. He 
would then gape, then yawn, then fall asleep. During 


that time, Mrs. Fieldlove, who was a woman of various | 


accomplishments, would read, or do a little embroidery, 
or draw, or touch the piano piano, or sing sotto voce for 
fear of waking her husband i 7 looking in the 
fire, and thinking that, to her, who was fond of the plea- 
sures of the town, what a bore it was to live at Hum- 
drummie. Between ten and eleven Fieldlove would 
wake, complain of being sleepy, and so to bed, 

* Bella, dear,” said Fieldlove, one evening, “ we have 
been living here nearly four months. is very odd 
none of our neighbours have called upon us.” 


“ Why, love,” said Mrs. Fieldlove, “ the curate and the . 


apothecary of Dumbleditch have both called. We should 
invite them to dinner, or we can’t expect them to call 
again.” 

< True, dear,” said Fieldlove, “ we will. But I mean 
the gentry of the neighbourhood : Sir Charles Haughton, 
of Hanghton Priory ; Lord Lofty ; Squire Woodleigh, of 
Woodleigh Park, and—and so forth. I wonder what is 
the etiquette : whether we ought to call upon them first 
or they upon us?” 

“ Really, love, I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Fieldlove; 
“ but I apprehend that if they desired our acquaintance, 
they would make the first call.” 

“I shouldn't wonder,” said Fieldlove ; “though I don’t 
think one need stand upon ceremony in the country. 
Now, though this is a delightful place, I'm afraid we 
shall sometimes find it rather dull without company ; 
and one can’t expect of one’s friends that they should 
come very often all the way from London to visit us.” 

“ True,” said the lady. 

“J tell you what, Bella,” said Fieldlove; “ I'll drive 
over to Woodleigh Park to-morrow and leave a card upon 


3 


the squire. Indeed I think it is the least one country 
ntleman can do to another. And why not upon Sir 
arles Haughton? And—and, I'say, Bella, whilst one 
is about it, why not upon Lord Lofty too? We are all 
neighbours, you know.” 
rs. Fieldlove seeing no objection to this proceeding, 
it was next morning put into execution. 

On the evening of that same day, Lord Lofty and 
Some Woodleigh were dining, with a large party, at the 
riory. ty 

“ Pray, Haughton,” said the squire, “ do you, or does 
any one present, happen to know any thing about one 
Greenfield, or Fieldgreen, who has lately bought that 
tumble-down place at the corner of Hog-wash lane 2” 

“* Nobody knows him,” replied one of the party ; “ but 
they say he is a retired sugar-baker. But, Fieldlove, I 
believe, is the man’s name.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Lord Lofty : “ why, confound his 
impudence ! he left his card upon me this morning.” 

“ That is why I made the enquiry,” said Woodleigh ; 
“he has done me the same honour.” 

“ And me also,” said the baronet, laughing. “ But he 
was not a sugar-baker ; he merely dealt in sugar, and 
coffee, and pepper, and treacle, and things of that kind: 
at least so one of my keepers told me on passing the 
place the other morning.” 

“O,a grocer!” said Lord Lofty: “ what the plague 
can the man want with us! However, I suppose he 
meant to be civil, so the impertinence is hardly worth 
nolice.” 

“ I'll answer for it he meant no offence,” said another 
of the guests. “ Most likely he has but fallen into the 
error—not an uncommon one—of supposing that simply 
coming to live in the country at once constitues a coun- 


-try-gentleman.” And here the conversation turned upon. 


other subjects. 

“Tis an ill wind, &c.” Two days, five, eight, ten 
passed away after Mr. Fieldlove had made the neigh- 
bourly calls which provoked those remarks, when, at 
length !——the pleasure of their company at dinner, on 
the following Wednesday, at Humdrummie House, was 
yaaa of the curate and the apothecary of Dumble- 

itch. 

On the ‘following Wednesday, the apothecary and the 
curate, each mounted on his nag, made their appearance. 
They praised the dinner, and gave unquestionable proof 
of the sincerity of their commendations. The beef was 
the best beef in the world; the turkey still better than 
the beef, and only inferior to the plum-pudding. Physic 
declared (“ between ourselves”) he preferred a good plain 
dinner, like that, to all the kickshaws at the Priory ; Di- 
vinity asseverated (“ between ourselves”) that the foreign 
fal-lals at Lord Lofty’s were not to be compared with it; 
and each asked Fieldlove whether (“ between ourselves”) 
he did not think so too? Fieldlove, in reply, mumbled 
something that was quite unintelligible, and perfectly 
satisfactory. Both the guests praised the port, and both 
(but always “ between ourselves”) were of opinion that 
the Madeira beat the squire’s. The host being appealed 
to as to whether they were not in the right on the latter 
point, evasively answered that “ he was rather proud of 
his Madeira, as he had given it three voyages to the West 
Indies.” 

“You, Mr. Fieldlove,” said the apothecary, “ you, I 
see, are a man after my own heart; you are a port-drinker. 
A bottle of such port as this is worth a hogshead of cla- 
ret.” [There was no claret upon table.] “Now, at Sir 
Charles's, as you must know, one seldoin sees a drop of 

rt 


“True, doctor,” said the curate; “ clarct is a pretty 
tipple to wind up with ; but it requires a monstrous quan- 
tity to make one comfortable, unless one has laid a good 
foundation of port. Now, at the Priory, or at ford 
Lofty’s as you must know, Mr. Fieldlove, one can get no- 
thing but claret—except, indeed, a few glasses of Cham- 
pagne, and Hock, and Hoselle, and Sauterne, and Her- 
mitage, and—that sort of thing. -Now, you being a port- 
drinker, how do you contrive when you dine with them ?” 

There was no parrying this question. 

“ Why, sir,” replied Fizldlove, with considerable hesi- 
tation, “ the fact is, I—I do not visit them. The fact is, 
Mrs. Fieldlove and I are here for the sake of quiet—of 

retirement ; and, the fact is, we have made up our minds 
neither to pay, nor receive, visits; and the fact is, we dis- 
like company, except in a family—a friendly—a quiet 
way, as the present; for the fact is, we—we—in short, 
‘we resolved upon that point before we came down here. 
-—Ahem !—Pray, gentlemen, do you frequently dine 
‘with those families ?” 

“O, regularly,” said the curate, filling his glass with 
an air of importance; “ regularly every Sunday—that is 
to say, every Easter Sunday, and Christinas-day, with 
ope or other of them.” 

“ And very often, indeed,” said the apothecary, “ when- 
ever an election is coming on for Bobston.” 

Simultaneously -with the desert, three little children— 
two girls and a boy—made their appearance. ‘The apo- 
thecary instantly looked at the children’s tongues, and 
set them squalling by recommending their mamma to 
allow him to send them a little physic ; but the reverend 
guest speedily restored them to good humour by making 
for himself’ a set of false teeth of orange-peel, sticking a 
‘raisin on the tip of his nose, and imitating Punch in a 
show-box. “In the course of the evening,” as the play- 
bills have it, the curate sang “ Old Towler,” “ The tight 
little Island,” and “ What joy in the bottle is found ;” 
whilst the apothecary beguiled the intervals by talking 
theology to Mrs. Fieldluve. At ten o’clock the lady re- 
tired; and coffee was, shortly afterwards, sent in. The 
curate happening, by the merest accident in the world, 
to praise the excellence of Squire Woodleigh’s cook at 
broiling a bone, the host took the hint ; and broiled bones, 
with their usual concomitant, the liqueur-case, were pro- 
duced. At midnight, the guests were lifted up on their 
nags, and departed; but not till Fieldluve had assured 
them that he should be happy to see them in the same 
friendly way as often as they might find it convenient— 
an invitation of which they subsequently availed them- 
selves much oftener than he found it agreeable. 

The whole of the next day Fieldlove was confined to 
his bed with a racking headache—his wishes, in conse- 
q . for the bestowal hereafier of all country parsuns 
and apothecaries being not the most charitable. When 
he rose on the following morning (it being then in the 
middle of January, it was blowing, snowing, hailing, rain- 
ing, sleeting—in short, it was doing every thing which 
the most disreputable weather could dare do, even in 
such a “merry month of May” as that which has lately 
gladdened us. Fieldlove could not stir out of the house : 
nay, a dog of common spirit and understanding would 
have resented it as a personal insult had any one proposed 
to him to go the length of his tail beyond the doorway. 
And thus, with few variations, generally for the worse, 
seldom for the better, did the weather continue for a 
whole, eternal, ten days. 

The condition of poor Fieldlove during this time can- 
not be adequately described. 
down to any in-door occupations, for the reason that he 
had none. He paced the house from room to room: 
walked from winduw to window, looking out at each, 
and beating the devil’s tattoo upon it with his fingers for 
three minutes at a time ; impatiently scratched his head ; 
Leer ear blew his nose ; looked at his guns and sighed; 
looked at his fishing-tackle and tebe ; and once, in- 
deed—awful to relate !—did he even look at his pistols! 
“ T shall go out of my mind!” exclaimed Fieldlove; and 
he might easily have been as good as his word, for the 
precincts from which he threatened to escape were not 
very extensive. But his wife, with that power of com- 
forting and consoling which is the angelic attribute of 
woman, succeeded in soothing him into a stupid acquies- 
cence in his fate. “Oh Harry!” she said; “ O, Harry, 


He could not settle himself: 


love! for Heaven’s sake don’t take on so! I dare say 

the case is the same just now with all country-gentle- 

men!” At last, the weather cleared; and our country 

canoe being onee more in the field, he was himself 


aga’ 

The shooting-season was now at an end. Fieldlove™ 
had a spring and a long summer before him, “ with no- 
thing in the world to do but go a-fishing.” Thus was 
the other of the most earnest wishes of his life about to 
be gratified: and, now, by the d, the river, or the 
stream, was he constantly to be found. 

But somehow (from what cause he could not tell) this. 
summer did seem to him as long as any six years of his 
existence had been. It had never occured to him that 
that which has served for the recreation, loses its charm 
when it is made the business of life. Besides, his no- 
tions of country amusements were’ limited to the two he 
had been in the habit of indulging in, and he fondly-im-. 

ined that those would be all-sufficient to his enjoyment, 
ofa country life. Lord aby kept a pack of fox-hounds, 
and Squire Woodleigh a pack of harriers: but Fieldlove 
did not hunt, because (and be it not spoken to his dis- 
credit, for we know of some worthy persons who are in 
the same predicament) he could not ride; nor, for the 
same reason, did he (to use his own excusatory phrase: 
when questioned on the-subject) “care much for cours- 
ing.” And when once he was told that, on the ensuing 
Thursday, there was to be a steeple-chase four miles 
right on end, he stared as though he thought that some 
one such recreant appendage to.a church had actually 
bolted, and that the comitatis had been ordered out 
in pursuit. Of rural matters, he knew an oak from an. 
elm only by its acorns; and one fruit tree from anether — 
only by the unquestionable evidence of its fruit. 

It is told of a certain person that, for nine years, dur- 
ing which he was engaged in paying his addresses toa 
lady, he spent every evening in her delightful society. 
She, at length, blessed him with her hand. The mar- 
riage ceremony over, “ Ah!” eried he,“ I am now the 
happiest of men. But where the devil am E to go to 
spend my evenings ?” 

Fieldlove, somewhat in like manner, after living for 
two years at Humdrummie House, t to himself, 
“I have accomplished all I desired in the world: I am a. 
country-gentleman, with nothing to do but go a-fishing 
or a-shooting : but what am I todo fer reereation ?” 

“ Really, now, does the Squire live here all the year 
round ?” said he to the eurate, one day. ; 

“ Yes,” replied the curate ; “ except for a few weeks, 
when he goes up»for the London season.” 

“ And how does he contrive to get through his time ?”” 
enquired Fieldlove. 

“ He has plenty to do,” replied the curate. “He has 
a vast estate, upoa which he was born, the management 


-of which is in his own hands; he has a large tenantry, 


who, from his long residence among: them,.look up to 
him as their guardian and. protector ;: then,. he is-a ma- 
gistrate, and has to attend quarter-sessions, besides doing 
justice-business here ; then, he has a large circle of ac- 
qaintance about then, in the way. ef field-sports, he: 
is up to all in the ring ;. then——” 

“Phat will do,” said Fieldlove... "With a: sigh he be- 
thought him: of the words of his unele Urby be a 
‘Country Gentleman” one must be to. the Manon born; it: 
is a trade which one cannot, with much prospect of plea- 
sure or profit, set up in late in life. To enjoy a country 
life, or a town life, or any particular made. of. life, you: 
must be bred: to it.’” 

Ficldlove- now began: to-fancy that tlie place was: too, 
cold for his wife,.or too warm for himself, or too dry: for 
the girls, or too damp forthe bey.. So the Hamdrammie. 
estate was sold. 

Behold him, now, established in a comfortable house: 
in Bloomsbury square ; visiting, or receiving the visits 
his old friends and. acquaintance; indulging-sometimes at. 
the opera, a concert, or a play; and passing his life: 
agreeably, because in the: manner for which habit hadi 
qualified him. His great: pleasyre is‘a morning’s stroll: 
into thecity,, to. talk of cottons and coffée,.and see how 
things are going on. amongst his old associates in Minc-. 
ing lane ; but, still, his greatest is an occasional week’s. 
shooting or fishing at some fricnd’s im the country.. 
And he has been heard to declare that; upon. striking the: 
balance, he is convinced that that is the only mode in: 
which a confirmed Londoner can truly enjoy the life of 
—a Country 


€rcursions in India; 


A WALK OVER THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS TO 
THE SOURCES OF THE JUMNA. AND GANGES, 


By Captain Thomas Skinner. 


Wherein of‘antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav’n, 
It was my hint to speak. SHAKSPEARE. 


AUTHOR’S. PREFACE. 

As the following pages scarcely deserve the import: 
ant appellation of travels, Lam anxious to prevent their 
being considered as-such, by a candid avowal of my in-- 
tention in writing them.. ; 

If certain. readers: should’ take up volumes with: 
the hope of finding a grave history of cities and their peo- 
ple, a regular diary of journeys through such a provinee,, 
or visits to such a palace, or such a tomb, they will be: 
sadly disappointed. Hf the name of the Himalaya moun-- 
tains should attract others to turn over the leaves in pur- - 
suit of seientifie knowledge, and:to-seek for experiments. 
on the atmosphere, dissertations om the natural produc 
tions of this vast range, or calculations on the heights: of 
the variens peaks, they will look. in. vain for such. in- 
formation. 

Although, therefore, I may dissuade many from be- 
coming my readers,. by a declaration of what they will 
not find, E am apprehensive that it will not be so easy @ 
matter to. invite attention by an announcement. of what 
the book does contain. I shall however, make the at- 
tempt. 

On first arriving in India, E was struck with the air 
of romance in whieh every thing seemed. to. be deeked : 
the sparkling river, with its picturesque and various ves- 
sels, from the rude beat with its roof ef thatch, to the 
golden barge of state ;, the graceful palms, and the mat- 
ted villages that they shadowed; the stillness of the 
pagodas; the men and animals, whose appearances, were 
so new to.me; and the aromatie odour shed around by 
the herbs and plants ;—indeed the merest trifle, for a ti 
was magnified into a most wonderful ogeurrence ; 
every scene through which } had to pass was invested 
with as much consequence as it would have become Don 
Quixote to have attached to it. I fancied, therefore, that 
my personal adventures, even to the “ sayings and do- 
ings ” of these about me, would possess sufficient inte. 
rest to excuse me for making them public, 

But when familiarity had bred some degree of con- 
tempt, and the “ nothings” that my imagination had so 
* monstered” found their proper level, I resolved to think 
no more about them. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


«* - 


. When, however, I had been some time absent from the 
scenes that had made so much impression upon me at 


first, I found that they recurred to me, “ever and anon,” 


invall their vivid reality. I could not resist, therefore, 
ting from my manuscripts such portions as I con- 
sidered worthy of publication. 
~ [have simply endeavoured to give, as correctly as I 
was ablé, a sketch of what every European, in India, is 
likely to experience ; but such as none unacquainted with 
that country can be familiar with. 1 hope, however, the 
pictures I have ventured to draw, if they should not be 
considered skilful paintings, will at least be esteemed 
tolerable likenesses. 
»dWith the exception of the mountain tour, the “ Excar- 
sions in India” contain no very regular journal. The 
other journeys were taken at different times, and for the 
accomplishment of different objects; so that, should my 
~ narrative possess no other recommendation, it may at any 
rate claim that of variety. 

As the researches of many able men within the moun- 
tains whence the Jumna and the Ganges take their rise 
are already familiar to the public—to all at least who 
take any interest in such details—I considered it quite 

» unnecessary for me to make any scientific observations. 
I am only desirous,from the great delight I myself expe- 
tienced from the contemplation of the extraordinary and 
inconceivable beauties that presented theuiselves to my 
attention, to interest others, who are not likely to wit- 

ness their splendours. 


T. 8. 
— 
CHAPTER I. 
Voyage of a fleet from Calcutta through the Sunderbunds to 
Dinapore. 


_» In the early part of February, 1826, we were ordered 

- up to Dinapore by the river. The Hoogly at this season 

. is too shallow in the upper part of it to allow the passage 
of large boats, and it was necessary to pass into the 
Ganges through the Sunderbunds. The noise and con- 
fusion upon the embarkation of a single person for a river 
expedition in the regular course, are beyond all belief; 
what must it be when a regiment is undergoing a similar 
preparation? We were encamped on the glacis of Fort 
William to the Ghaut side, and were conveniently situated 
for superintending the operation. It was a month after 
the erder had been given before the boats could be pro- 
cured; the officers were obliged to hire their own, but 
those intended for the men were pressed by the commis- 
sariat; and every day, vessels with most unwilling crews 
were swept up to the point of embarkation. A board of 
survey sat constantly, to report upon them, and many 
boatmen were, for the first time in their lives, well pleased 
at their barks being declared unfit for sea: there was no 
chance of reconsidering the matter, they were off the 
moment they heard an unfavourable opinion of their 
vessels. 

When, at length, the boats were all ready, the crews 
were found to have deserted, and an impressment was 
again to take place. With budgerows, horse-boats, bag- 
gage-boats, cook-boats, hospital and soldiers’ boats, the 
scene was the most extraordinary that can be conceived. 
Every officer had a sort of Noah’s ark attached to his 
badgerow, and the uproer to fill it with its various ani- 
mals was terrible: unwilling horses, and obstinate cows, 
with gouts and sheep, running in all quarters; men, 
women, and children, of all colours and costumes; car- 
riages, gigs, palanquins, coops of poultry, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys, scattered about, cackling and hissing with 
all their might, were to be scen in every direction. Until 
we were fairly launched, I do not think any person 
seemed to be perfectly possessed of his judgment, for 
every thing in this country appears to be devoted to the 
most irretrievable_confusion, when a move, or a change 
of any description, is about to take place. — 

Ican easily conceive why a native army is defeated 
by so-miich smalier a force than it is always composed 
of; if among two or three thousand men only the wildest 
tumult attends a peaceable expedition, what a scene must 
a fetreat be, when the numbers are swelled to hundrcds 

‘of thousands! I have seen a dozen natives standing 
round a cask, their eyes fiery with passion, their voices 
heightened to a discordant yell, their arms waving about, 
and every sinew stiffened with rage, because they dif- 
fered about the best wayof shipping it. As the water of 
the Sunderbunds is salt, and it is not-easy to land in any 
part of them, we were obliged to lay in fresh water as if 
preparing for a voyageto sea. It was with great pleasure 
indeed that we received -notice that all was ready for de- 
‘parture. 

Our fleet amounted +o at Jeast three hundred boats of 
call denominations, from a sixteen oared budgerow to the 
smallest that ‘skims the river. We followed in the order 
‘of companies, each squadron distinguished by a flag of 
its own, the hospital bringing wp the rear with a broad 
black pennant. At Kidderpere we entered Tolley’s 
-Nalleh, which was cut by Colonel Talley, ef the engi- 
‘neers, ‘to connect Calcutta with the Ganges ‘during the 
‘dry season of the year. ‘Its great utility?is amply proved 


dby'the revenue ‘it yields tothe company, and the immense | 


crowd of boats upon its surface. It was with great diffi- 
culty that our ‘leng line could pass through iit, for we 
were obliged to fdllow each other in single beats. ‘The 
‘tanks are well inhabited on each side; there are many 
Earopean houses near the canal, too, the gardens.of which 
slope down to its side, where the bamboo -droops.over the 
water, with all the grace of the weeping willows over our 
‘own streams: ‘the ‘bamboo has, however, a much darker 
leaf, and grows more closely together, making, I think, 
a thicker shade than willows usually de. Nothing can 
tbe more beautiful than a sail upon seme of the rivers in 
‘Ceylon en that aceount; the one upon which Ruanwella 
stands winds for some distance among hills which are 


~ govered to their summits with wood, while near the bot- 


tom of them grows an immense quantity of the most 
Juxuriant bamboo, which gives a dark shade to the stream, 
bat can only be justly appreciated by those who know 
what the rays of a tropical sun are, when shining upon an 
ansheltered sheet of water. 

A long string of vessels, laden with wood, from the 
jungle of the Sanderbunds, was moored to one bank, and 
much the owners of it had to do, to keep their cargoes 
from being pillaged by the crews of our passing boats, 
who seemed to think that this was a glorious opportunity 
for laying in their stock of firing for the voyage. We 
necessarily passed close to them, and our dandies imme- 
diately sprung on board, and seized what wood they 
Jiked; the woodmen struggled to recover it, but each 
boat of the ficet, as it gained the point of attack, sent forth 


a reinforcement, and a running fire was thus kept up 


‘during our progress through the canal. The people on 


the shore, who took great interest in the scene, rushed 
to the banks, and abused or upheld our people according 
to their own particular callings—the opposition, however, 


seemed the strongest, and we sailed out of Tolley’s Nul-_ 


lah with the cry of “thief” in our ears, for it ran like 
wildfire along the banks, and whatever point we gained, 
still the shout of “ thieves, thieves,” followed us. We 
did-all we could to prevent the dishonour that was pur- 
suing us, but without effect, for the moment we entered 
our cabins, the dandies, who had desisted awhile, sallied 
forth on their depredations with redoubled vigour. If 
the wood-boats are obliged to pay an enforced tax of this 
description to every.passing boat, they must have a great 
deal of their labour and peril for nothing. 

There is a considerable degree of danger attending the 
occupation of wood-cutting in the wildest parts of the 
Sanderbunds, whence all the wood comes. The jungle 
is infested with tigers, and many men, I have heard, are 
cartied away by them. We formed so large a fleet that 
there was little chance of being disturbed by their attacks, 
although every night we were serenaded by their cries. 
The Sunderbunds are formed by the deposites of mud 
made by the river during the rainy season in its progress 
to the ocean, towards which it runs by innumerable 
streams, Although a dismal swamp in many respects, 
all is exceedingly beautiful, and we appear to sail through 
a flooded forest. There are no houses—no inhabitants, 
but wild beasts; but it is rich in the most magnificent 
trees. The natives, who are forbidden by their religion 
to cook any thing on the water, are forced to dine off 
parched gram, a description of pea, and used commonly 
as food for horses; for they dare not venture on shore. 
Two dandies were reported as missing at the hour of de- 
parture on the second morning of our voyage through 
this dreary region: they were known to have landed, 
and as they had no intention of wandering beyond the 
shore, their comrades supposed that they had been carried 
off by tigers; and indeed nothing is more probable. This 
circumstance has kept all the others to their stations, as 
weil as a superstitious notion regarding the wilderness, 
which they imagine is the proper habitation of the devil 
upon earth. It is certainly well suited to his evil pur- 
poses, but I fear the busy haunt of man has more attrac. 
tion for the prince of darkness than even this wild, which 
should be so congenial to his soul. 

It is impossible to describe our course through the 
labyrinth of creeks and lakes ; sometimes the trees, rising 
to a great height from the water, rich in foliage and full 
in blossoms, render it truly beautiful. Our progress 
through them is very slow, and dependent on the tides. 
The skill of the Manjees by no means accelerates it; we 


not unfrequently find ourselves in the midst of the wood, ~ 


disinasted by the branches. The pilots seem to vie with 
each other in steering as close as they can to the point of 
danger. I was this morning literally whipt out of my 
bed; the branches of the trees among which we had con- 
trived to get, broke through the Venetian blinds of my 
budgerow, and, as my boat still moved on, tore the mus- 
quito curtains off my bed, and flogged me out of my 
sleep. I rushed forth instantly, to resent the indignity, 
when the gelacies on the opposite side, as we bumped 
from tree to tree, played like the arms of a telegraph, 
and nearly knocked me duwn. When I reached the deck 
of the boat, the confusion was terrible; I found that al- 
most the whole flect had got entangled in the forest, the 
last boats having followed the leading ones, which, mis- 
taking their course, were now obliged to thread their 
way out. The dandies were mounted on their roofs, en- 
deavouring to cut away some of the branches which were 
tearing the choppers off them as fast as possible; the 
vessels were running foul of each other every instant, 
and many a crash of a broken plank was heard; while 
the sound of voices, English, Irish, and Bengalee, min- 
gled their discord. The wildness of the scene, the inter- 
mixture of the boats, the ignorance of our situation, and 
the quarreling of all parties, made really a savage picture. 
We were at length extricated, singularly enough, without 
an ‘accident, although many vessels bore the marks of 
hard service. The extent of these swamps, reaching to 
Chittagong from Comercolly, the first point on the main 
river, is so great, and their intricacies so bewildering, 
that it would be impossible to trace our course but in a 
general description : 
“ Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search, 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends.” 

One of the most striking features in Bengalee naviga- 
tion, is their indifference to running foul of each other, 
that is to say, as to consequences—for the fellows make 
a terrible uproar on the approach; they never look, after 
a collision, to see if any accident has happened, but push 
on when they have finished their scolding, taking it for 
granted that all must be well. I had some misgiving of 
this apathy at first, and examined, as well as I could, the 
planks of my horse and baggage boat when I perceived 
that they had been bumped. 

At night we were all anchored in clusters, as close to- 
gether as possible, and at every action of the tide were 
huddled still closer. We fortunately had very fine 
weather, and the moon shone upon us each night. Our 
boats were so entangled that we appeared to form a mass 
of cottages that had been swept away in a flood, to which 
the woods around, half buried in water, added a stronger 
resemblunce. With fewer trees, such might a village 
of Egypt seem during the inundation of the Nile. The 
passage was much more tedious than u sea-voyage of 
double the time. 

It was not till the thirteenth day that we were able to 
land, as long a time as might have carried us from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar. The first habitations we reached were 
the salt factories of the company, salt being a most pro- 
ductive branch of their revenue. The country, although 
clear, was still wild and dreary; a few huts were scat- 
tered about, whose inhabitants gained an uncomfortable 
support fiom their own exertions. I observed no cattle, 
and the poor cottages rather heightened the desolation of 
the scene, as a single tree in the desert increases the feel- 
ing of solitude. After passing the salt station, we crossed 
a little stream by Gopaulgunje to Colna, thence wound 
away past Mahmudpore and Bosnah, till we arrived at 
Comereolly. The rivers upon which those places stand 
are so winding that we often appeared to be sailing on a 
lake perfectly land-locked ; and on one occasion we went 
literally round a basin formed by the singular wander- 
ings of a river. Their banks are not very thickly in- 
habited, although they flow across the Delta of the 
4 


Ganges: the villages are merely of mats, with a few 
palm and plantain trees about them. 

Comercolly is a very extensive silk factory, and a great 
many people are employed at the work ; the skeins were 
all spun, and the workmen were employed in winding 
them off. Under a long roof was a line of coppers full of 
hot water, in which the silk was placed with reels attach- 
ed to each, and the winding was managed with more ce- 
lerity than I have seen it either in Italy or Sicily. In 
the village were a few brick houses whitewashed, but the 
streets generally were composed of huts of mat very 
neatly thatched, and so clean that I could scarcely fancy 
they were really occupied. They seemed to be placed 
there as models, and reminded me of some scenes that I 
have witnessed in the commencement of a pantomime, 
before the “conjuration dire” takes place, that changes 
their whimsical inhabitants into clowns and harlequins. 
Comercolly, however, is even superior in picturesque 
effect to such scenes. 

Soon after we quitted this place we experienced the 
first northwest gales, and were destined to meet with a 
return of them every evening for at least a fortnight; 
they always prevail in the month of March, at the 10th 
of which we had arrived without seeing the Ganges. 
The hurricanes are magnificent, both in their approach 
and retreat, but somewhat unaccountable during their 
operation. Our boats were moored, on the first night we 
experienced one, beneath a high bank of soft sand, that 
threatened every moment to fall upon us; wherever pur- 
chase could be found for a rope, one was fastened, so that 
the vessels were in a line, and made fast from every 
possible quarter. ‘The sky had been some time darken- 
ing; we were prepared therefore for the onset. Clouds 
of dust announced the approach, and filled our budgerows 
and the thatched boats, which rocked up and down as if 
they had been at sea, and bumped each other at a most 
alarming rate. The boatmen and servants were all 
drawn up in front, cooking their food, “ thinking no evil,” 
when the storm burst; their fires were soon extinguished, 
their cooking pots overthrown, and their clothes and tur- 
bans cast down the wind: every one rushed on board, as 
well as he could. It blew tremendously, and a violent 
storm of hail accompanied the wind; the hailstones were 
as large as hazelnuts, and rattled upon the roof of my 
budgerow at a rate that made me fear it would be beaten 
in; heavy rain and the loudest thunder succeeded, while 
the lightning played so vividly about our thatched boats, 
that they appeared to be on fire. It was dreadfully dark, 
but the burst of fire from all sides lit up our situation 
splendidly. The lightning did not appear to break from 
any one quarter of the heavens, the whole firmament 
was flame! it seemed to open every moment, and dis- 
close a sheet of living fire. Many people were not able 
to reach their boats, and were seen clinging to the posts 
to which they were moored in perfect despair. Now and 
then the cracking of a rope and the breaking away of a 
boat from its fastenings, added to the confusion; several 
got loose, and drifted into the middle of the stream; the 
natives screamed for assistance, which could not be 
granted, for no one could tell precisely where they were 
driving to; every description of thing seemed to be travel- 
ing with the wind,—hats, turbans, loose straw, broken 
covking pots, lighted wood, and even fragments of the 
cooked messes. It is a complete tragi-comic scene. It 
generally lasts. in full force about half an hour, and then 
dies gradually away, leaving the lightning, which melts 
into a soft blue flame, to flicker on the masts of thé toss- 
ing boat tor some time longer. 

In the neighbourhood of Comercolly I perceived a 
number of large birds, storks apparently, from which 1 
fancy the feathers are obtained that are made into muffs 
and tippets, and sold as Comercolly tippets in the bazars 
at Calcutta: they are not unlike those we used to call 
Paddy birds in Ceylon, from their being always seen 
about rice fields—not, as an Irish soldier once imagined, 
from any relationship to the Emerald Isle. As our boats 
must now be towed, we find it extremely wearisome in- 
deed. Sometimes we can only make three or four miles 
a day, calculating from the position of the leading boat 
at starting, and the last when halted. What can be more 
“ melancholy, slow,” than a string of three hundred ves- 
sels following each other round the windings of a river, 
bumping constantly against the banks, at the rate of half 
a mile an hour, the shores either covered with reeds so 
high as to prevent the possibility of seeing over them, or 
being shelving banks of white sand, dazzling the eyes, 
and flying like powder before the lightest breeze, at this 
season of the year, when the water is at its very lowest ? 
Such are generally the varieties of the scenery. 

On entering the Ganges, which we did soon after pass- 
ing the village of Jellinghy, standing upon the river of 
that name, I was not impressed with the grandeur of its 
appearance, for it was yet very narrow. It undergoes a 
great change, however, in the space of a few months, in 
this very spot: now the water is so shallow that even our 
light vessels are frequently aground. My budgerow, 
which is of the common size, draws two feet of water, 
and it, as well as most others, sticks in the mud at least 
once a day: the dandies instantly jump out and push 
them through it until they are afloat again. I have seen 
at least five hundred boatmen in the water at a time, 
struggling to get their boats off a sand-bank; they are 
indeed completely amphibious, and such a circumstance, 
with their shouting and screaming, gives a degree of ani- 
mation to the scene that is quite delightful. 

The first place on the Ganges that we halted at was 
Bogwangola, a very pretty spot, where, on a wide plain, 
there were a number of mat huts, and a quantity of na- 
tives idling about them; its neighbourhood is thickly 
wooded, and it is esteemed a very fine sporting country. 
On the evening we arrived, we heard the sound of the 
gun, and heard that some Europeans were beating the 
jungle for deer, and probably for tigers. This country 
is, I believe, considered very famous for wild hogs, &c., 
as boar-hunting is one of the favourite diversions of the 
East; it is at this season of the year, “ par excellence,” 
the cold season, very much frequented by the lovers of 
this sport. 

There are always a number of dull sailers in our ficet: 
it is frequently, therefure, several hours after the anchor- 
ing of the fleet, before the whole regiment arrives at the 
station for the night. The boats are moored in a line in 
their proper places, and immediately afterwards all par- 
ties scramble on shure, to rest themselves, by walking 
about; for the accommodatiun in the soldier’s boats is 
singularly circumscribed. I do not think they have the 
breadth of a foot a picce, in any one of them; and the 
sick men in the hospital are little better off: the situa- 
tion of these lust is very bad indeed. ‘They occupy the 


same description of boats as the healthy, with a few 
inches more room. These boats are similarly thatched, 
and enjoy the same noise that the others do. When the 
surgeons attend, they cannot stand upright ; neither are 
they very well able to see, even in the day time, so little 
light can gain admittance; and what is still worse, so 
little air. I wonder the government has not adopted a 
better transport for the sick Europeans, who indeed, in 
nv place that I have yet seen, are so well considered ag 
they deserve to be. Budgerows, properly arranged ag 
wards, where their cots might stand as they do in a 
hospital, would not, I should imagine, be more expensive 
than the close and clumsy country beats. A budgerow 
of the same draught and topnage would contain double 
the number that one of the present conveyances does, 
and might ulways be clean and well aired. I may be 
wrong, but I have never visited a sick boat on the river, 
without being deeply impressed with its great want of 
every thing that in this country tends to alleviate the 
sufferings of the soldiers. 

One of the hospital boats, on the night of such a storm 
as that I have described, broke from its moorings, and 
drifted to the opposite bank of the river, from which it 
could not be recovered until the next morning. It had 
lost almost all its thatch, and the rain poured through in 
torrents, There were seventeen men very ill in it; and 
eight of them died long before the passage was finished, 
although at the time there was no cause of apprehension, 
I do not think this would have happened with a more 
suitable vessel. 

I was much struck with the apathy of my boatmen, 
this morning, when a smart breeze was carrying us mer. 
rily up the river: it was a pretty sight: we were all scat. 
tered about a much wider surface than we had yet had 
an opportunity of sailing upon, when suddenly one of the 
soldiers’ boatg upset: it was immediately in front of 
mine, and there was quite room enough to have taken in 
sail in time to have brought me gently up to them. My 
dandies sat quietly on the deck, smoking, without either 
informing me, or attempting to move towards them. I 
was sitting in my cabin, and did not know their state, 
till I perceived it through my windows. The roof was 
floating above the water, and men, women, and children, 
were clinging to it. As mine was the nearest vessel, 
they must have been in despair on seeing me float care- 
lessly by them. I ran to the deck, and was obliged to 
beat my people into action. Before we could take in 
sail, however, and put about, we had gone a great dis. 
tance; and other boats coming quickly up, rendered my 
aid of no use. There were seventeen Europeans, with 
four women and a great crowd of children. Only two, 
however, were drowned, who had not the patience to 
wait to be picked off the wreck. In attempting to swim 
ashore, they were swept away by the stream, which is 
exceedingly rapid, and lost. I asked my boatmen why 
they had not endeavoured to save the party? but with 
true Moslem indifference, for they were all Mahomedans, 
they shrugged thcir shoulders, and answered, “ What is 
it to us?—it was God's will.” It was blowing very fresh 
at the time of the accident, and an order was given to 
take in sail, and continue easily. The construction of 
the vessels is so awkward, that I wonder they are not 
more frequently capsized. It makes one nervous to 
watch them in their course while under sail; they seem 
to have no seat on the water; and the sails are so flimsy 
that they do not buoy them up in the least: the unwieldy 
roof catches the wind, and appears to sway all. From 
Bogwangola, until the blue hills of Rajmahal appear in 
the horizon, the scenery is dull and uninteresting. We 
were never able to choose the spot for halting at, so 
much were we dependent upon the shallows aud wind- 
ings of the river. Sometimes we were fastened to a 
bank, so soft and high that it was with difficulty we 
could climb up to its crest, and then we found the ground 
covered with reeds, that grew to such a height as to 


‘render it impossible to thread our way through them. A 


worse situation, however, we were often doomed to ex- 
perience, by the edge of a low, sandy bank, near which 
the water was too shallow to permit us to come within 
one or two hundred yards: we were forced to wade 
through the water, or be carried by the dandics, to their 
very great diversion. 

The sand was white and soft: it dazzled our eyes in 
the day time to look upon it; and in the evening, if we 
sought a walk, we sunk nearly to the knees in the per- 
formance. These low banks, along which our boats 
stretched for an amazing distance, were intersected by 
creeks and bays, which in a great measure prevented 
communication. Some one boat was often left forlorn 
by the point of a peninsula, at the time the hot wind 
was blowing the sparkling sand about, so as to make it 
a service of danger to reach it. 

We were in too great a crowd to have much inter- 
course with villages, or their inhabitants; and indeed our 
anchoring in the neighbourhood of one, was a signal for 
all its people to take to flight. “Sauve qui peut,” seemed 
to be the universal cry; for men, women, and children, 
were seen scampering in all directions from our vicinity. 
I must confess that, in appearance, we were very formi- 
dable and appalling ; but, in reality, I am happy to say, 
quite the reverse. The men of course would not be per- 
mnitted to offend in any way against the natives, even 
were they disposed to do so, which I do not think they 
are. After the panic has a litule subsided, the people 
return with great caution, surveying our movements with 
as much jealousy as they would the recreation of a herd 
of tigers: and it requires a great deal of boldness in the 
women to bring their pitchers to the streams, or a great 
deal of curiosity; for many a sidelong glance, from the 
drapery that should conceal their faces, declares their 
natural wish to see and to be seen. 

In the early part of our voyage, one afternoon, a little 
before dark, while we were standing in a group by the 
banks of the river, a large deputation from the boatmen, 
with downcast eyes, and cringing figures, their hands 
joined in a supplicating position before them, drew to- 
wards us, as if some most important representation were 
to be made: the great body of the dandies, their constitu- 
ents, followed at a humble distance. An old man opened 
the case, and complained, in bitter terms, how every day 
their meals were destined to pollution! “Whenever we 
sit down to eat our dinners,” he continued, “ the ‘ gore 
logue,’ (the white men) walk carelessly by: not only cast 
their shadows over them, but absolutely touch them with 
their feet! We are defiled!” he exclaimed; “ Ghureeb 
pur war! the poor man's provider; we are your vlaves, 
your children; you are our fathers and our mothers ! 
This oration was taken up by all the men around him; 
and the great body, which had now drawn closer to us, 
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listened with interest to the conversation. No one, I 
hope, would be inclined to ridicule prejudices sincerely 
adopted, however absurd; but it was difficult to re- 
frain from a smile at the fear of starvation they so elo- 
quently described, from our own accidental contact with 
the rim of a cooking-pot. They were soon relieved 
from their apprehensions, by an assurance that the men 
should be cautioned not to approach within a defiling 
distance of their food. I do not think the men very 
clearly understood the objection to their baneful touch. 
“For sure!” I heard some say, “I would not eat his 
nasty mess, if he would pay me for it!” And when one 
of the boatmen broke the dish which a soldier had touch- 
ed, and threw its contents, his only food, into the river, 
they were indeed struck with wonder. “Do they put 
tricks upon us, with monsters and with men of Ind?” 
seemed a riddle, that all were anxious to have solved. 

These poor people dine under the same alarm that the 
Trojans felt from the Harpies; they know not when their 
meal will be taken from them: to hesitate between sin 
and starvation is a sad matter for a hungry man! They 
generally prefer the latter alternative; and would, I firmly 
believe, rather die than break one particle of the outworks 
of their creed: the main points they are as prone as their 
Christian brethren to overlook. A friend of mine paid a 
visit to an acquaintance, on board a ship lying at the Sand- 
heads, and took his Sirdar with him, a most scrupulous 
Hindoo. Very violent weather came on soon after they 
had boarded the vessel, anil they were not able to leave 
it. Intending only to remain a few hours, the native 
servant had carried no food. Nothing, however, would 
induce him to touch a morsel on board; nor would he 
drink a drop of water. The storm continued some days, 
and he was nearly starved. He lay on the deck in the 
most miserable plight. The sea was too rough to catch 
fish, the only food of all they had not forbidden. At 
length the wind abated, and a fish was caught: with all 
the good-nature of a sailor, a midshipman ran to him 
with it—alas! bis touch had polluted it, and the Hindoo 
scorned it; and even if that difficulty had been overcome, 
as he had no strength to cook it himself, he could not 
have touched it. He was left, therefore, to perish in his 
delusion: but, fortunately, before he was quite gone, his 
‘master was able to leave the ship, and he was carried, 
wretchedly ill, to Calcutta. The instant the boats are 
moored, the boatmen and servants, amounting to several 
hundreds, grrange themselves in groups, in one general 
line, and light their fires, and cook their dinners. Nothing 
can be more animated than the scene; and as the night 
sets in—for we usually take up our ground a little before 
dusk—our position is plainly traced, in all its windings, 
by the blazing fires. 

On the branches of some high tree in the neighbour- 
hood, the sacred animal is doomed to fall for our profane 
appetites. The butchers, who are positively a frightful 
race, carry on their operations by the flames of a large 
fire, beneath the boughs on which the carcasses are hung; 
while the jackals, who have been lured from afar by the 
smell, yell with delight at the prospect of a feast. Vul- 
tures, of two or three descriptions, sit pondering their 
chances in the distant trees; and dogs sneak up from the 
villages. Never can the habits of the two nations be 
more strongly contrasted :—the simple fare of the Hin- 
doos, by which they sit, trembling lest we approach it 
too near, stretching their hands over it, and warning us, 
with a most imploring “Sahib!” to let them feed in 
peace; and the really savage scene that is acting beneath 
the trees, the bright flames of a fire, that from its size 
resembles a pile for sacrifice, casting their light upon 
the fierce countenances of the butchers, who, stripped 
naked to a small cloth about their loins and smeared 
with blood, seem to take thorough pleasure in their office. 

The beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Raj- 
mahal was delightful to us after the long and dreary 
voyage to it. We anchored close to the ruins of its pa- 
lace, the building of the Sultan Sujah, and took posses. 
sion of a marble chamber that overhung the river. We 
had the advantage of a moonlight night, and nothing 
could surpass the beauty of the scene: I may say, as Sir 
Walter Scott sings of Melrose Abbey :— 


“If thou wouldst view fair Rajmahal aright, 
visit by the ight.” 
* 
Seemed framed of ebon and ivory.” 


The room in which we witnessed the “ cold light’s un- 
certain shower,” was of white marble, inlaid with Arabic 
characters of black; it was of a good size and in a per- 
fect state, standing about fifty feet above the river, and 
looking upon the distant hills. This is the only part of 
what must once have been a very large palace, now re- 
maining entire; the rest is made up of ruined halls and 
chambers, the latter, as they generally are in native 
buildings, however grand, small and low. Some of the 
band, inspired I suppose by the scene, had carried their 


- keyed bugles into its deserted halls, and by their sound 


converted it almost into a scene of romance. The river 
in the rainy season sweeps close by the ruins, and adds 
materially to their beauty. At this time the water is 
low and quiet, the palace is within a wilderness—from 
without it appears embosomed in trees. The town of 
Rajmahal is situated at the foot of the pass of Ter- 
riagully, which leads over the mountains. 

The next place we anchored at was the base of a hill 
called Parahatta ; many caves are excavated in its bosom, 
and near its suinmit stands a temple, to which a winding 
path leads through a tolerable wood. From the summit 
of this hill there is a very magnificent prospect; to the 
south are extensive plains covered with cattle, and the 
north is bounded by the hills of Rajmahal; the river 
winds below; at the foot of the hills are deep and varie- 
gated woods, and some white bungalows, belonging to 
indigo planters, shine from among them. 

We halted a night at the village of Siclygully and at 
Pattergotta, both delightful places; thence the river 
winds beautifully round a wooded hill to Colgong. This 
is the first part of the river in which I have observed 
rocks, which, in many places, particularly at Pattergotta, 
extend some way into the stream. We had u gentle 
breeze to carry ue past a rocky island in the centre of 
the river opposite Colgong, and as our various little ves- 
sels crept quietly from behind it, as it were, one by one, 
and then stretched over the surface of the stream, they 
formed a scene of beauty not often met with in the tame 
and nearly unvarying voyage of the Ganges. We are 
generally apt to associate safety with river navigation, if 
there be no other advantage attending it, but this is not 
4 constant companion here; the cooking boats—very 
essential ones by the by—being the smallest, are fre- 


quently in “imminent peril, and two or three have been 
completely lost. Our floating kitchens indeed afford con- 
siderable inconvenience; they aré much slower sailers 
than the budgerows, and it is not unusual for a hungry 
party to wait in anxious suspense for. hours before 
the lagging dinner can reach it. Our budgerows are 
sometimes able to gain the northern sidé of a broad creek 
while the cuok-boats stick in the sand in the southern; 
the only consolation to be found is in a view throagh a 
telescope of the curling smoke which should be from the 
fire that is cooking your dinner. I should be sorry in- 
deed to be the captain of one of these essential atten- 
dants. Their masters, whose anger is quickened by 
hunger, are not prone to listen patiently to the excuses 
that they may make for not arriving in due time, and 
wo betide the man who rules the roast of an epicure. 

The hour of breakfast is an animated time; it happens 
usually when in progress, and when under sail the khit- 
mutgar of each vessel stands on the poop and calls with 
a loud voice, “ Hazree lao!” while the sails are short- 
ened: the call is soon answered from the cook-boats, 
whose crews strain every nerve to reach the destined 
point, cheering themselves with a wild song, “ Hazree 
lao ;” the last word, sustained till the breath fails, echoes 
along the banks as loudly as the muezzins call to prayer, 
and frequently with as much sweetness. 

It is now the month of April, and we have entered the 
province of Baliar, and have certainly left the greatest 
beauty behind. The villages of Bengal are more pic- 
turesque, and surrounded by a greater variety of oriental 
trees and plants. It is easy to perceive a change in the 
people very soon after you quit Rajmahal; they are of 
larger stature and more manly in their appearance, are 
to be seen tending their cattle with large sticks, and pre- 
serve a gravity of manner that gives them an air of great 
superiority over the Bengalees, among whom there is 
generally a fawning manner and effeminate figure, to 
which the mode of dressing the hair, and the fine muslin 
robes of the men, give them additional title. The women 
have altered their dresses too; in Bahar they are more 
generally clad in blue cotton, in Bengal almost always 
in white ; the rings and bangles with which they are de- 
corated, are as numerous and as heavy in appearance, 
however, as those of the former province. During the 
last month the festival of the Hooli was performed, to 
celebrate the arrival of spring; and although by the 
banks of the river, away from any town, its votaries 
were not the less gay: the tom-toms, which had been kept 
close until then, were dragged out, and very soon an- 
nounced their presence. 

It seemed to be a period of universal license, and the 
great humour of the carnival consisted in their pelting 
each other with red powder, which was moistened for the 
occasion. Every person who passed within reach of a 
handful was sure to obtain it; and towards the evening, 
when a great many had forgotten the temperance of the 
Hindoo, parties bathed from head to fvot in blood, as it 
seemed, wandered about the banks to sprinkle all who 
had not yet been sufficiently coloured; while others sat 
in groups singing and drumming most vehemently. It 
seemed as if they had a just right to. scatter it over all 
things as well as persons, and the servants ventured to 
perform the cremony to their masters’ boats, and to seek 
presents by offering the same courtesy to their clothes. 
The European soldiers, who are always ready for such 
amusement, were nothing loth to share in it; and, for 
the few days it lasted, we appeared to be a camp of 
savages. 

In the beginning of April we began to feel the hot 
winds. As we were completely novices in the East, we 
had not prepared against them. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any visitation so severe; they generaily begin about 
ten o’clock in the day, and blow sometimes so violently 
that we are not able to advance, while moored perhaps 
to a low bank of white sand. The {heat is so excessive 
that it is misery to move, yet the budgerows rock so 
violently as to prevent the possibility of being still a mo- 
ment. Clouds of sand drift about and enter our rooms at 
all quarters. The miserable natives sit without, quite 
overcome, to be powdered by them as they fly, All has 
so withering an aspect—the earth so dry, the trees su 
blasted, and the people, like faquirs whitened for penance, 
seem to have no life in them; all natural moisture locked 
up, they appear as if suddenly turned into stone like the 
inhabitants ofthe enchanted town on the coast of India, 
in the Thousand and One Tales. It sets the teeth on 
edge to look at them. 

Without tatties to temper the air, the cabins of our 
boats are like furnaces; through every crevice the hot 
sand pours in; my table would serve for the desk of an 
Indian school, where the scholars might find ample dust 
to trace their letters in; every thing I touch grates from 
the sand. If I venture to look out, the wind is like the 
breath of a voleano; my hair almost pricks my fingers 
as I touch it, so dry that “ each particular hair does seem 
to stand on end.” Towards the end of this month these 
winds blow strongest ; it is difficult to conceive the arid 
aspect of the country during their prevalence; we can 
fortunately not judge by any of the changes that take 
place in our own green fields or “ good green woods.” 
They cease about the beginning of June, when the earth 
is relieved by a slight fall of rain, which lasts ten days or 
a fortnight; an interval of most oppressive heat then 
occurs, when the periodical rains begin their course ;_be- 
fore the first fall the earth is us parched as the desert; 
large fissures present themselves at every thirty or forty 
yards; the rivers are at their very lowest, the tanks and 
lakes nearly dried up, or choked with sand; there seems 
to be no vegetation, as if such a season of rest had been 
purposely designed for nature, in order that it might gain 
strength for its luxuriant productions through the re- 
mainder of the year. 

This period is not unhealthy when proper precautions 
are observed ; but situated as we were, constantly exposed 
to its influence, it could scarcely be otherwise ; so before 
we had reached Monghyr, where on the 20th of April 
we arrived, the cholera morbus broke out in our flcet and 
reduced it terribly. Many of the Europeans died as well 
as the natives, and no evening passed without a funeral. 
The dandies were either thrown overboard or deposited 
by the banks of the rivers to feed the vultures and the 
jackals; our own men were more decently buried in such 
graves as could quickly be scooped in the sand. ‘Towards 
the end of April the disorder assumed a more alarming 
appearance, and every hour somebody was seized. Each 
officer was provided with a mixture, the principal ingre- 
dients of which were laudanum and brandy ; and, in 
order that no time might be lost in making for the hos- 
pital bouts, every vessel on board which a man might fall 


sick, was desired to bear down upon ‘the nearest budge- 
row for assistance, when a wine-glass of the cholera mix- 
ture was administered. 

It was a melancholy sight to see five or ois boats at a 
time draw out of the line and hasten towards the nearest 
officers in their rear ! The moment the draught was re- 
ceived the disease in some measure seemed stayed, and 
the sick boat dropped quietly down to the hospital. It 
never was considered contagious, nor was any precaution 
used to separate the affected from the healthy; and we 
did not find that the remainder of a boat’s crew was 
seized in consequence of any one of them having been 
attacked by it. It committed its ravages indiscriminately 
through the fleet. A native on board my budgerow died 
of the complaint in the course of a few hours, and al- 
though all the others were lying. around him, it was not. 
communicated to any of them. It has always seemed to 
me to be confined to particular spots ; during the month 
of October, while we were in Fort. William, the men who 
occupied one end of a lower room in the barracks were 
seized with it, while in every other part of the building 
they were perfectly healthy. This room had been under- 
going repair, and was not properly flagged; the upper 
one of course was boarded: this circumstance proves it 
to have been entirely local; for there was a constant in- 
tercourse between all the parties, and it was not con- 
veyed to the other quarters. It at length became general 
in the fort, which at that season of the year, the period 
of the breaking up of the rains, it usually does. 

A regiment of British soldiers, on its march from Bur- 
hampore to Calcutta, halted one morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of a morass, and in a few hours afterwards 
several men were attacked with the cholera morbus, al- 
ways the attendant evil ofsuch a place ; the commanding 
officer immediately struck the camp, and moved to about 
seven miles further on; here the ground was drier and 
clearer ; the sick men recovered, and there was no further 
appearance of the disease. I am not very certain what the 
opinions of the faculty may be in the East, but as no pre- 
cautions are taken against contagion, I conjecture they 
do not consider them nccessary, 

I shall never forget the afternoon of our arrival at 
Patna ; the cholera had been raging some time amongst 
the native population, and all the dead bodies seemed to 
have been placed on a clear spot without the city, and 
under the walls of some rich man’s palace. 

The hot wind blew very violently, and we were long 
within sight of this place without being’ able to reach it; 
the water was very low, and several dead bodies that had 
been washed from the bank by tie river were stranded 
on the shallows in its centre. It was the Ist of May, 
and corruption was most rapid ; every breath of the 
sirocco blew poison ; the scene was indescribable; bo- 
dies floated sometimes against our boats, for they were 
nearly all aground, and remained under the bows for an 
hour at a time, while others swam uninterruptedly down 
the stream, with flocks of birds upon them; little could 
be heard but the noise of the vultures tearing off the flesh 
with their beaks, while the crows jangled in their quar- 
rels for the morsels that fell from them. 

About sunset we reached the shore, but alas! could 
get no further than the burial-ground, along the edge of 
which we were obliged to moor. It was strewed with 
skulls and “dead men’s bones,” and the air was pesti- 
lence itself. The jackals and the wild dogs skulked away 
from the mangled limbs as we approached, while the 
vultures, the very sight of which speaks of the charnel- 
house, rose from the half-eaten body, and hovering for a 
moment above it, like evil spirits, descended to the com- 
pletion of their horrible repast. ‘There were a great num- 
ber of the Hargila large storks, known by the name of 
adjutants in India, from their measured step, stalking 
over the ground; they are always close attendants upon 
Europeans, and had come from the station of Dinapore 
to share in the feast that death had prepared for them ; 
their “ stealthy pace” seems well suited to a churchyard, 
over which, to their designs, they move like ghosts. 
There is something truly harrowing in the appearance of 
these gigantic birds in the twilight, or “the pale moon- 
light,” knowing, as we do, the object of their ravishing 
strides. 


All night, for we were forced to continue all night in 


this spot, the howling of the jackals was tremendous, and 
even the fires that were lit up by, our numerous followers 
did not seem to scare them; there must have been thou- 
sands collected. So wild and so extraordinary a scene I 
never before beheld, and so uncomfortable a one, to some 
of the senses, I have no desire to see repeated. In so 
large a population as that of Patna any infectious disease 
must make great havoc, but especially such a one as the 
cholera morbus, against which there seems to be so few 
human remedies. 

At daylight,on the 2d May, we towed past the city 
of Patna, at the time its crowds were assembled on the 
Ghaut to bathe. ‘The most animated scene possible is a 
native beach covered with bathers, as well as people of 
all descriptions; there were cattle, horses, and elephants; 
the latter, lying on their sides while their drivers rubbed 
them all over, appeared to enjoy the luxury beyond all 
around them. In the afternoon, we had the good fortune 
to complete our voyage on the Ganges, which occupied 
the very worst season of the year for such a trip. During 
the rains, when the water is higher, is certainly the most 

agreeable time for the excursion, but the most disagree- 
able event possible I shall ever consider the necessity of 
passing the months of April and May upon the river 


Ganges. 


CHAPTER II. 
A trip to Delhi, with some sketches of its passing scenes. 


I arrived at Delhi in the spring of 1628, and although 
it has been so frequently and so well described by others, 
there is something so attractive in the royal city, that I 
should pay it but an ill compliment if I quitted it with- 
eut saying something of its beauties. Having sent my 
tents on the day before, I entered it at daylight by the 
Cashmere gate; the very name has poetry in it, and 
would tempt me to speak of the Mosque of Pearl and the 
Gardens of Shalimar, even if I had not an inclination to 
do so. There is so much in an Eastern city to astonish 
the eye and toexcite the fancy, for it is impossible to 
pass through its streets without having the Thousand 
and One Nights constantly in the mind, that I despair of 
giving any thing like a matter of fact description. When 
I see a veiled damsel passing through the bazar with a 
porter at her back, I long to be included in her train, 
that I may hear adventures as singular as the stories of 
the Calenders, and the Ladies with the Two Black Dogs. 


There is too’ much realitiy, however, in the ruins of 
former magnificence scattered around, to permit the 
imagination to enjoy too free a play. Delhi presents but 
a sad skeleton of what it once was. It is still worth see. 
ing, and must possess a high interest for any traveller. 
It has been in considerable bustle during the two last 
years at this season, from the visits of the governor-gen- 
eral and the commander in chief. These circumstances, 
though apparently trifling, have been of much importance, 
as they have given “ the unkindest cut of all” to the poor 
representative of the Great Mogul, in obliging him to 
forego some arrangements of etiquette in his reception 
of the former. 
governor that had paid a visit to the emperor, becauge he 
was the first to whom permigsion to sit in the presence - 
had been conceded. The last of the House of Timour 
felt this indignity greatly, and is said to have shed tears 
when he saw the English ruler seat himself before him,. 
and trembled for his throne, which he feared would cer- 
tainly be invaded. I am not surprised that such incon- 
siderable matters should have affected him so much ; all 
his power being gone, he had but the appearance of great. 
ness to delude him with the belief that he was still a 
king, and that taken from him was enough to make him 
weep. 

The Great Mogul has now no power but within the 
walls of his own palace, and that palace stands like a 
monument in the midst of the city, to show where all the 
glory and splendour of the East lie buried. However 
advantageous to humanity the present occupation of the 


East may be, it is a melancholy thing to see a long line _ 


of kings overthrown, and mosques, tombs, and palaces, 
showing a determination, as it were, not to survive it. 
Few countries have undergone more revolution and in- 
vasion than India, and always from merciless conquerors 
(except in the last instance). Many Mussulman cities, 
formerly of great consequence, are now, as if the living 
had abandoned them to the dead, only discovered by the 
decaying tombs of their former inhabitants. Hindoo 
cities that have dwindled away to little villages have not 
that mark even of their original grandeur—their burial 
rite soon puts an end to all tales. 

I approached the city from the east bank of the Jumha; 
and in crossing that river had a magnificent view of 


mosques and minarets glittering in the sun, and tombs - 


embosomed in trees, not unfrequently overrun with ivy, 


and presenting more picturesque appearances, in a state . 


of decay. The domes of the mosques and many of the 
tombs are covered with gilded metal, and shine most 
brilliantly. I found my tent pitched immediately under 
the castle walls, and opposite the Chandery Choke, or 
principal strect- I was in the eentre of bustle, but 
smothered by dust and tortured by flies. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of the numbers of these inseets, and 
the intolerable nuisance atte*ding them; they are quite 
enough to keep you in a perpetual fever, and: F have not 
yet arrived at that state of dignity or luxuny to enjpy the 
constant attendance of an automaton, with a feather-fan, 
to keep my august person from being offended by their 
approach. I have frequently been amused by the un- 


consciousness of the men whose daty it is to procure a , 


“ gentle air” for their languid masters, or to exercise the 
more exalted. office of controller of flies about the person; 
they stand like statues by your side, their arms waving 
the fan up and down as if they had been set in motion by 
machinery. They often fall asleep in their office, but 
continue to perform its duties as if they had been wound 
up for a certain time. If you move from your position, 
though scarcely awake, they continue to follow you, and 


it seems as difficult to throw them off, as it was for Sin— 


bad to release himself from the old man of the sea. — 
These, and a few other miseries, have procured for the 
East the reproach of luxury. I do not mean to vindicate 
it, but if it be true, we may indeed exclaim, how wretched 
is a life of laxury ! We might, I think, abstain from such. 
enjoyment without assuming great merit for self-denial. . 


The palace walls. are very high, and built of granite, 


e red colour of which gives a singular appearance to 
them. They are surrounded by a deep ditch, and have 
two very magnificent gates. ‘The interior possesses many 
vestiges of its early splendour, but mingled with so much. 
shabbiness and dirt, that they afford more melancholy 


than agreeable reflections. The space within is very 


great, and has all the bustle of a little town. I had not 
the good fortune to be present at the visits of state that 
occurred between the commander in chief and the em- 
peror, but there was in consequence an unusual collec- 
tion of great men in the city, and, as my position com- 
manded an admirable view of the principal thoroughfare, 
I enjoyed the seene amazingly. The street is more than 
a mile in length and very broad; it is divided by what 
was once an aqueduct running through its centre. Here 
are the principal shops, and here is the principal throng 
of people. The houses are two and sometimes three 
stories high, and being extremely well whitewashed, serve 
admirably to reflect the rays of the sun, and punish those 
who venture to pass them at mid-day. 

Generally in the towns of the East the streets are 
very narrow, and little better than dark passages. In 
Grand Cairo, if you unfortunately meet a string of 
masked beauties upon donkies, you must make a rapid 
retreat, or resign yourself to be squeezed to a mummy 
against the wall, for daring to stand in their course, if 
your curiosity should tempt you todo se, The Chandy 
Choke, in Delhi, is, however, a great exception to this 
rule, and is perhaps the broadest street in any city in the 
East. The houses in it have occasionally balconies in 
front of them in which the men sit, loosely arrayed in 
white muslin, smoking their hookahs; and women, who 
have forfeited all pretensions to modesty, are sometimes 
seen unveiled, similarly occupied. The din of so popu- 
lous a place is very great, for every house seems as well 
furnished as a hive of bees. ‘The population is nearly 
200,000 souls, in an area of seven miles in circumference, 
which is the extent of the wall of modern Delhi. The 
great peculiarity of an Eastern town is, that every thing 
is done in public: the people talk as loudly as they can, 
and sometimes, when engaged in unimportant matters, 
seem to be scolding each other in the most outrageous 
manner : the neighing of horses, the lowing of cattle, the. 
creaking of cart wheels, and the “ clinking of pewterers”, 
hammers, for all occupations are carried on in a lita, 
space in front of each shop, are beyond all endurayes,. 
The trumpeting noises of the elephants, with the groan. 
ing of the camels, varied sionally by the yoarieg of 
a leopard or a cheator, (which onimale ene led about the 
streets hooded, to sell for the purposes of bunting,) with 
the unceasing beat of the tom-tom, the sbrill pipe, and 
the aroha sound of the viol, accompanied by the wore 
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» beheaded, if he did not put pepper in his tartlets. 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


voices uf the singers, are enough to drive a moderately 
neryous person to desperation, 
Among the natives of Mahomedan towns, there seems 
to be a familiarity of manner that places every Ghe in a 
moment at his ease. If a stranger enter the town and 
find a group engaged in any amusement, he will not 
scruple to join it instantly, and take as much interest in 
its pursuit as if he had known the members of it all his 
life; and then, perhaps, tendering his pipe to one of the 
party, or receiving one from it—a sure sign of intended 


hopitality—sit down and relate his history with as much’ 


frankness as if he hud meta brother. The houses are 
generally irregular in their construction, and not unfre- 
quently curiously decorated. Different-coloured curtains 
hang before the doors; variegated screens serve as blinds 
* to the windows, and the custom of hanging clothes, par- 


' ticularly scarfs of every hue—pink, blue, yellow, green, 


and white—on the tops of the houses to dry, make them 
look as gay as a ship on a gala-day with all its colours 
flying, 

The clouds of dust from the number of equipages, 
with the insects that surround the pastry-cooks’ shops, 
are the most intolerable plagues of all. The rancid 
sinell of the nasty-ldoking mixtures that are constantly 
in course of manufacture before you, with the general 


stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom indeed . 


that a “musk caravan from Koten passes through it.” 
“I think, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, there is 
@ Story of a princess threatening to have a confectioner 
How- 
ever despotic it may appear in this lady, 1 cannot help 


thinking it a just satire upon the pastry of the East ; for to 


Season it out of all taste of its own fundamental ingredients, 
‘is the only way to make it palatable. This cook, I think, 
early fell a martyr to the honour of his profession, and 
2éfused to be dictated to; and I do not believe any thing 
would induce his brethren of the present day to improve 
their confectionery. 

“Riding through the town requires much management, 
and some skill. It is necessary to shout, push and kick 
the whole way to warn the multitude to get out of the 
road. Occasionally you have to squeeze past a string of 
Joaded camels, or start away from a train of elephants ; 
and if your horse be frightened at these last animals, 
which is frequently the case, it needs some ingenuity to 
avoid being plunged into the caldrons which simmer, 
on each side of the way, in front of the cooks’ shops. 
‘The fear is mutual very often; and the elephants, in at- 
tempting to escape from the approach of a horseman, 
anay well be supposed to threw the whole street into a 


| fine confusion. In one of my strolls through the city on 


horseback, I was nearly swept away by a species of si- 
amoom, caused by the progress, through the dusty town, 
‘of some important personage traveling in state. 

When overtaken by such a storm, it is a long time be- 
fore you can recover either your sight or position. The 
idle cause of all this tumult was reposing quietly in a 


shining, yellow palanquin, tricked out with gilt mould- 


‘ing in every possible direction. He was preceded by a 
‘Marge retinue of strange-looking beings, mounted on 
horses and dromedaries, and dressed in the most fantas- 
tic style. ‘The animals were covered with scarlet hous- 
ings, bound by gold lace, their bridles studded with shells; 
round their neeke were collars of geld or silver, with. 
little drops hanging to them, that kept time most admir- 
ably with their jogging measure. The camels were 
likewise adorned with bells. 

The riders were in large cleth dresses, cafians, reach- 
ing from their necks to their heels, open only on each 
side, from the hip downwards, for the convenience of sit- 
ting on horseback. These were fastened round the waist 
by a cotton shawl, either of white or green, in several 
folds. The common colours of the coats were red and 
yellow. A cimeter hung by their sides, and they bore 
matchlocks upon the right shoulders. A helmet, some- 
times of steel, and sometimes of tin, pressed close to the 
head, in shape not unlike a dish-cover ; a pair of jack 
boots reaching to the knee, and fitting quite tight to the 
leg ; the loose trousers gathered above giving to the thigh 
the appearance of being the seat of a dropsy; and a pair 


_ of spurs, resembling two rusty weathercocks, completed 


the equipment of these splendid retainers. Then fol- 
lowed a mass of servants on foot, some naked, and some 
with their limbs bare, and bodies covered. They carried 


of their lord, at frequent intervals, in their passage through 
the city. They were followed by the stud, each horse 
beautifully caparisoned, and led by a groom: then came 
the elephants, with their showy trappings, gilt howdahs, 
and umbrellas of gold or silver tissue. The palanquin, 
bearing the owner of these motley assemblages, at length 
appeared, and he was followed by a guard similar to the 
one that preceded him. 

At a distance these processions looked very grand, 
particularly the elephants and their castles; but, when 
near, there is a great deal of tawdry and ill-assorted tinsel. 

The horsemen of the party add greatly to the interest 
of the scene, by exhibiting their evolutions on the line of 
their route. Some tilt at each other with their spears ; 
and others affeet to pursue, with drawn swords, the run- 
aways of the party, who in return chase their followers 
hack into the ranks. In the management of the horse, 
abd the use of the spear, the natives are generally very 
ekilful ; but some of the irregular cavalry of the country 
excel all belief in these exercises. They will gallop at a 
tent-peg, stack fitmly in the ground, ond divide it with 
the’ point of the spear, not abating their spced in the 
least ; and I have seen a troop of men, one after the other, 
break a bottle with a ball from their matchlocks, while 
flyin at a racing pace. 

"The neighbourhood of Delhi are, 
I think, a fine-looking race of men; but have something 
go debauched in their appearance and reckless in their 
manner, that a stranger is not likely to be favourably im- 

by them. ‘The contrast between a Mussulman 
and Hindoo village, which, in traveling, frequently pre- 
sent themselves giternately, is very striking, ‘The mild- 
ness of the one party, with the impudent swagger of 
the other, show that they never can, as indced they ne- 
ver do, assimilate. Where the same village is inhabited 
by people of both religions, they occupy opposite portions 
of it; and the circumstance may always be known by 
there being a well at each end of it; for the Hindoos 
would not draw water from the same fountain as the 

Mahomedans, for ajl the wealth of this world, 

Delhi, ever rich in showy figures and prancing horses, 
is particularly so at this time, Princes and ambassadors, 
in their most magnificent state, are constantly passing 
pnd repassing ; and while I sit in the door of my tent, 


observing them, I almost feel giddy with the confusion. 
A great concourse of merchants is attracted to the town 
by its being so full ; and their assiduity in recommending 
their wares it is difficult to overcome. -As most places 
are open they invade you at all times, and in the course 
ofa few hours, you may compare the produce of every 
quarter of the globe, as it lies spread before your eyes. 
The labour of packing and unpacking their goods seems 
to them to be a real pleasure; and it is in vain that you 
assure them that you do not mean to buy, for they will 
not forego the gratification of expatiating upon their ex- 
cellenee, with the probable triumph over your resolution, 
in persuading you to purchase. f 

The goldsmiths of Dethi are considered very excellent, 
and its embroiderers are famous over all the East. 
There is a constant intercourse between Cashmere and 
this city ; and the plain shawls are often brought here to 
receive rich borders of gold or silver; and I believe they 
are highly esteemed by the natives when thus adorned. 
I do not think, however, to an European taste, they are 
improved. I could not avoid regarding those men, who 
had just arrived from Cashmere, with a considerable de- 
gree of interest—albeit they plodded their way from that 
delightful vale, without one thought beyond the bales they 
carried. Any thing approaching to a real connection 
with a land, that has always seemed to me the creation 
of poetry or romance, gives me the greatest delight ; par- 
ticularly as it is, in some measure, put without the reach 
of an European; the jealousy of the government of La- 
hore rendering it extremely difficult for a servant of the 
East India Company to cross the Sutleje, the boundary 
of the two states. 

No description of buck is more entertaining, or more 
vain, than a Mahomedan one; and, in truth, they have 
much more in their outward finery to be proud of, than 
we have in the sombre-coloured dresses of Europe: the 
caparisons of their horses, too, are so superb and various, 
that they have a great field for exercising their taste upon 
them. 

When a yotth of family is fully equipped and mounted 
for the course, he shows most plainly, by his air 
and manner, that he is, in his own opinion, all in all; 
the fashion of his turban, and the curl of his mous- 
tache, are evidently the result of great pains. The horse 
is covered with costly trappings; and what little of his 
natural coat can be seen, is as sleek as possible. His 
tail is long and sweeping, and his mane plaited with the 
neatest art, having points of silver to each length, to keep 
it in its place. _ He is taught to caper, to turn, and to 
plunge ; and is constantly exercised in these accomplish- 
ments, particularly when in a crowd; for the great am- 
bition seems to be, as with beaux of less showy exterior, 
to attract attention, and create a sensation; and, as the 
scattered foot-passengers are seen flying in all directions 
before him, he is certain to attain his object. 

It would seem absurd, if a stranger were to be set down 
in London, and describe the equipages as they passed 
him. I find I am doing very much the same : but if the 
ordinary scenes were like the processions on a coronatiun 
day, he might be justified. Delhi, at this time, presents 
as grand a spectacle every moment ; and some stentorian 

“voice, roaring out a string of high-sounding titles, gene- 
rally ending with the imposing one of ‘Commander of 
ten thousand horse ‘” constantly rings in the ears, while, 
probably, the sum total of his cavalry is prancing about 
him at the time, two or three hundred at the utmost. 

The great ceremony of a state visit consists in an in- 
terchange of presents, the proper quantity or expense of 
each being always settled previously, according to the 
rank of the visiter. To an individual, a royal introduc- 
tion is rather an extravagant affair. According to your 


; rank, you must present, on making your bow, a certain 
- sum of gold, which, on ‘being touched by the king, as a 


token of acceptance, is borne away by some attendant 


| for the benefit of the “ privy purse.” Four gold mohurs, 
; or eight pounds sterling, were the price of such an exhi- 


bition to me. It gains the pleasure of a hasty view of 
the court and no more; and I hope it is no offence to the 
majesty of Delhi to say, that it is scarcely worth the mo- 
ney. If a sovereign be too much plagued by crowded 


’ levées, what an admirable mode this would be to limit 
the attendance ! 


After the palace, the most magnificent building is the 


, Jumma Masjeed, or principal mosque. It stands upon a 
sheathed swords in their hands, and shouted out the titles | 


rock, and is ascended by two fine flights of steps. The 


_ area is very great, paved with marble, and has a fish- 


pond in the centre, supplied with water from a well cut 


/ out of the solid rock. ‘Towards the east is the place of 
prayer. 


It seems to be generally crowded by beggars 
and travellers, and has many recesses round it in which 
they can obtain shelter. 

The tombs in Mahomedan countries are generally de- 
voted to the use of travellers, as sometimes the porches 
of the temples are. No other nation, in the manner that 
theirs has done, has contrived to combine charity to the 
living, with a monument to the dead, The Mahomedans, 
if they can at all afford that compliment to the departed, 
erect tombs over every one of their relations, from the 
simple white grave-stone, with a turban at the head of 
it, to the splendid mausoleums that now lie in ruins on 
the banks of the Jumna. Some rich men generally be- 
queath a legacy, to sink a well, form a tark, and plant a 
cluster of trees, in the neighbourhood of their burial 
grounds, as if to attract future generations to visit them, 
that they may not fall into decay : indeed, in considering 
the comforts of travellers, the Mahomedans are more es- 
sentially hospitable than any people on earth. They deem 
it very meritorious to bestow their wealth on useful works 
for the benefit of their fellow-creatures; and, in their 
ideas, none can be of greater advantage than those that 
give shelter, and satisfy thirst, in a scorching climate. 
The many excellent tanks about a city, and the walls 
throughout the country, are gencrally the result of private 
charity. On the right bank of the Jumna, from Agra to 
Delhi, there is a well at every ten or fifteen miles apart, 
made at the expense of a beautiful princess, the celebrated 
Nour Jehan, I believe, who was distressed to find that 
there was so little comfort for poor travellers on the 
route, when she was journeying, upon one occasion, be- 
tween these two cities. 

The great adorner of Delhi was the prince who has 
left so splendid a trophy of his love on the shores of the 
Jumna at Agra, in the Tauje Mahal, the celebrated Shah 
Jehan. He built the principal mosque, and made the 
beautiful gardens of Shalimar, and a ‘great part of the 
city, the wall of which he also erected, with its seven 
gates, “The gardens of Shalimar were the most splendid 
in the world, and are said to have cost a million of mo- 
ney. If this magnificent prince had left no other monu- 
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ment behind him than the glorious one to the beauty of 
his wife, he would have been sufficiently admired. The 
effort of his love is never likely to be excelled, and whether 
his Nour Jehan was the most lovely creature in the 
world or not, his determination that her tomb should 
never be rivaled is not likely to: have been made in vain. 
In every direction within the limits of the city are visible, 
gardens, mosques, palaces, and tombs, in ruin and fall- 
ing to ruin; for now that the glory of the East has»passed 
into other hands, the posterity of those who consigned 
such superb records to their care cannot afford to keep 
them in repair. 

The burial-grounds, at a little distance from the towns, 
are always romantically sitnated ; sometimes the tombs, 
overlooking a well-built tank, afford shelter to those who 
choose to come and meditate on its banks; and some- 
times entirely covered by trees, give a deeper shade and 
greater quiet. Mahomedan devotees are frequently-found 
in their neighbourhoods. I met a man in the mosque 
to-day, who had earned a subsistence by lifting the veil 
off the tomb of a saint at Futtehpoor Sicra when any 
great person came to visit it; for this pious office he re- 
ceived two rupees a month, but had begun to find out it 
was a tiresome life, however meritorious, and was anx- 
ious to become my moonshee. 

Generally, there are no inscriptions upon the stones, 
but when they do occur, they consist of well-selected texts 
from the Koran, and in that respect resemble our own 
churchyards, the moral warnings of which, I have no 
doubt, are as seldom attended with advantage. I have 
heard of a very simple epitaph on a tomb to Gonah Be- 
gum, a princess celebrated for her talents, which stands 
in the midst of a garden laid out by the Emperor Au- 
rengzebe, at a village in the province of Agra. It is 
equal to Sterne’s “ Alas! poor Yorick,” and much before 
it; it may dispute precedence too with the “ Alas! poor 
Yorick,” of Hamlet ; it is simply this: “ Alas! alas! Go- 
nah Begum !” 

The Mahomedan conquerors seem to have preferred 
the shores of the Jumna to the Ganges for their principal 
cities, and they have even erected one on the most sacred 
spot, as at Allahabad. The rites of the Hindoos, how- 
ever, still go on, and the tuwns are known to them by 
their holy names, in spite of the high-sounding ones of 
the faithful. The river, although not so easily navigated, 
is perhaps more convenient for the purpose than the 
Ganges, from its being less wide, and not so liable to 
overflow its banks. 


CHAPTER III. 
Departure from Delhi—The Floating Wreath—Description of a 
beautiful Festival, with the story of its origin. 

On the Ist of April, I struck my camp in the royal 
city, and passing again through the Cashmere gate, pro- 
ceeded to cross the river to the left bank of it. ‘The boats 
for such a purpose are very convenient, and in some of 
them, camels, horses, goats, sheep, servants, and baggage, 
were all huddled together. In traveling in this country 
we make a must patriarchal appearance; and although 
the roads have but little to interest us in our progress, 
with so numerous and so motley a party we are never 
likely to be at a loss for amusement. It is singular how 
soon you are in perfect retirement after quitting the walls 
of the city, and it is the same with regard to every town 
in the country. There is no suburb without the walls, 
and you might fancy you were drawing towards a de- 
serted city till within the gates, when you are as sud- 
denly in the midst of crowd and activity as if you had 
dropped into a bee-hive. 

On stepping out of the boat, J observed a wreath of 
flowers that had been driven to the bank by the current ; 
on attempting to pick it up, I found that it was attached 
to a little raft that had been upset. Remembering the 
custom of the Hindoo women, when their lovers are ab- 
sent, which has been alluded to by Moore in the prose 
part of his “Lalla Rookh,” I conjectured immediately 
that some forlorn damsel had been driven tu despair by 
the shipwreck of all her hopes, in the frail bark before 
me. It is too interesting an event, in the absence of other 
adventures, to pass over quickly, and I have determined 
to take advantage of it in describing a ceremony, sup- 
posed to originate in such a custom, which I witnessed 
not long ago near the city of Moorshedabad. Cards of 
invitation were issued by the Nuwaub to all the servants 
of the government in the neighbourhood of his palace, 
of which the following, to myself, may serve as a 
specimen :— 

“ Most benevolent sir; the delight of your friends ; 

health to you! 

“The anxious wish I feel to see you surpasses all ex- 
pressions in writing. The desire of my heart is, that 
you will come into the fort on the evening of Friday 
next, in the month of Sufur Movsufur, and partake of an 
entertainment and supper it is my intention to give. 
Make me happy ! 

“ May your hopes always be gratified !” 

This invitation was written upon beautifully glazed 
paper sprinkled with golden stars, and well perfumed 
with attar of roses. It does not often fall to my lot to be 
invited in such flowery terms, and I place great store by 
the royal mandate. I went up in the morning by the 
river, and passing the city, visited the preparations for the 
ceremony—a peep behind the curtain, which, in matters 
of oriental finery, had better be avoided. By night, and 
at a distance, as every thing is constructed for effect, such 
scenes have a most imposing appearance, and the person 
who can look at them without thinking of fairies and 
genii must be wofully matter-of-fact indeed. 1 fancied I 
was enjoying some festival in the best days of Bagdad 
or Damascus. The pipes, the carpets, the ottomans, the 
dancing girls, all combined to favour the belief. 

About eight o’clock at night I left my boat at a ghaut 
in front of the palace. In a clear space on one side of it 
several tents were pitched, very gaily decorated and bril- 
liantly illuminated. Many of the company had assem- 
bled here, and the dancing and singing had commenced ; 
the Nuwaub himself was just descended from an ivory 
litter, cushioned with crimson velvet and fringed with 
gold; large golden tassels hung from the corners of the 
pillows, and the poles which rested on the shoulders of 
his supporters were similarly adorned. A handsomely 
dressed servant bore a large umbrella of silver tissue 
above his head; its handle was of gold, and the stick 
was ivory and silver. Many servants, bearing sticks of 
silver and gold, preceded him, among whom were some 
whose duty it was to proclaim his titles, a ceremony that 
was performed at intervals throughout the entertainment. 
He took his seat in a handsome chair at the head of the 


chamber, when he received a richly gemmed hookah, 
placed before him on a green velvet carpet, splendidly 
embroidered with gold. His mouth-piece glittered with 
diamonds, and his fingers shone with amethysts and ru- 
bies. The person upon whom all this finery was lavished, 
was short, ill-made, and coal black; he had the features 
of a negro, and possessed neither dignity of manner nor 
an eusy address; his expression was coarse and sensual, 
his eye without intelligence, and his whole appearance 
denoted any thing but one of “ gentle blood.” 

The floor was spread with a Turkey carpet, and Eu- 
ropean couches and chairs were placed around. The 
poles of the tent were dressed with flowers, and lights 
hung in festoons from one to the other. The dancing 
girls, with their assistants, the musicians, (if I dare give 
them that name,) were scattered in groups about the 
place. In every direction was heard the tinkling of their 
silver ornaments as they moved in slow and graceful cir- 
cles, and at every point were seen their variegated forme 
gently waving like a garden of tulips before the “ sweet 
south.” They were dressed in little jackets of white, 
open at the bosom and hanging loosely over the hips, 
with a pair of silken trousers, red, or more frequently of 
plaid, of various bright colours, made extremely wide, 
and almost concealing their feet, which, “ like little mice, 
peeped in and out,” each toe ornamented with a silver 
ring, hung round with little sounding beads. Upon their 
ankles were large circles of silver with the same pendants, 
which are generally attached to all their decorations, and 
on which they exercise much ingenuity to make them 
chime with their motions. A red gauze petticoat with a 
deep binding of silver, made so large as to hang in many 
folds, was fastened round the waist by a silver cord with 
large tassels at the ends of it, and a scarlet or green 
drapery or veil, with borders of silver or golden fringe, 
passing over the head and falling across the bosom, hung 
in a point to the ground. From behind this sereen they 
performed all the “ coquetterie” of their dances, which 
indeed is all the dance seems designed for ; covering the 
face with it at one moment, the head turned with a lan- 
guishing air on one side, then drawing it away with an 
arch smile, and darting the glances of their dark eyes 
full upon you. After coming forward a little distance, 
their arms moving gracefully in concord with their feet 
in a species of “ glissade,” for all their steps are sliding, 
they sing suddenly and make the prettiest pirouette 
imaginable; their loose petticoat thrown by a quick turn 
eut of its folds, and borne down by the weight of its 
border, encircles them like a hovwp; they gently round 
their arms, affect to eonceal their faeces behind their 
screens of gauze, and then rising, bridle up their necks, 
as eonseious that they had completely overcome you. 
Their eyelids are always towehed with antimony, which 
adds very much to the languor of their expression. They 
have armicts above the elbow, ond bracelets from the 
wrist to where the arm begins to swell; around their 
necks are innumerable necklaces; a golden elasp, witl» 
drops to it, is fastened to a lock of hair which hangs 
down the forehead and nearly joins the brows; a smal? 
round picee of dark enamel, studded with spangles, is 
pressed upon the division of the eyebrows ; a large ring, 
with a smal! jewel in it, hangs from one of their nostrils, 
seaching nearly to the ehin; they have rings in their 
ears ant on their fingers, and a small mirror about am 
ineh im diameter attached to a thumb-ring, eompletes 
their adornments ‘Fheir nails, both on the toes and fin- 
gers, are stained a pinkish eolour with the juice of the 
henna. 

The musicians who aeecompany these dancing girls 
ave a debauched looking set of fellows, who beat the tom- 
tom, and play on the most eommon Hindoo viol. They 
stand im a row behind the dancers, and not content with 
theiy instrumental noise, voeWesate with all their might 
in concert with it. The singing of the women was la- 
mentable enough; the great merit seemed to be who 
could shout loudest, and se equal were their talents that 
it would be difficult to adjudge the prize. With the ex- 
ception. of the well-knowa Persian air, Tauza bu Tauza,. 
Nuo ba nuo,” they have very few good songs. They 
possess such admirable longs that they are able to con- 
tinue without diminution through a long night; their 
screeching notes break im upon all conversation, and 
come upon. the sense with so little harmony, that it is 
difficult to avoid rushing into the street with beth your 
hands to your ears—an action whieh I detected myself 
performing much mone frequently than my politeness 
justified. 

About twelve o’eloek it was annownced that the festi- 
val was to begin, that the Bhearer was abeut to be 
launched ; we adjourned, in consequenee, to the palace.. 
It is situated close to the bank of the river Bhaghirathi,. 
a very holy braneh of the Ganges, which breaks off from 
it at a place ealled Cossy, about forty miles above Moor- 
shedabad, and mizing with the Jellinghy, flows past this. 
city and Hoogly ; there adopting its name, it runs by 
Culeutta to the sea. 

‘The palace has two stories, and in the verandah of the 
upper one we assembled to witness one of the prettiest 
sights I ever beheld. ‘The opposite side of the river was 
lined by a wall of bamboo, having towers at its flanks, 
and, ut intervals between them, they were iluminated 
with many lamps ef the tale, stained with a variety of 
colours. for the purpese ; it was intended to represent & 
fortress, and rockets were oceasionally thrown from it- 
The side on whieh the palaee stood was also illuminated, 
and-as the fireworks were let off they threw their light 
upon many thousand spectators. The river is here about 
a quarter of a mile broad. 

A loud shout suddenly drew our attention to a spot 
above the stream, where the river makes a graceful wind 


to the right hand, widening till it approaches the palace. ° 


A number of small lights covered the surface of the 
water, in which the populace seemed to take great in- 
terest ; they were on little floats about a foot square, and 
more numerous than ean be imagined. When they 
flowed near enough, we perceived they were decorated 
with flowers. At length a large raft, nearly occupying 
the breadth of the stream, made its appearanee, and was 
hailed with a deafening acclamation ; it was @ fairy pa- 
lace, and E attributed its erection to the genii. 

had been rubbing his. wonderful lamp. The raft was 
composed of plantain trees tied together ; it formed a 
square surrounded by a wall; in the centre of each face 
was @ magnificent gate made of various coloured tale, 
and so richly illuminated as to exhibit more hues than 
the rainbow ; at each angle were large towers similarly 
made and lighted ; on the tops of the wall were pale blue 
lights, and lamps of alt eolours hung in festoons about it; 
im the centre rose a splendid strueture also of tale, re~ 
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sembling a Chinese pagoda in its shape, and so brilliantly 
lit, that it would be impossible; unless all the colours of 
natare could be wrought into one picture, to portray it. 
‘On passing the palace many rockets were thrown from 
it, which were returned by the fortress on the other 
side: an interchange of fireworks was thus kept up for 
some time, that might have passed for a mimic engage- 
ment. The tom-toms and the singing rose to the high- 
est pitch, and almost drowned the loud huzzaing of the 
people. 

A turn in the river in about ten minutes concealed 
magic building from our view, and it seemcd to sink as 
suddenly as it had arisen. I have heard several origins 
for the ceremony; but as doctors differ, I may venture to 
adopt the one that pleases me most. It happened while 
some Hindoo beauties were practising the pretty mode 
of fortune-telling, the allusion to which led me into the 
description I have just completed, that the king of Bengal 
was Crossing the river to his palace, which was consider- 
ably below the position they had chosen to watch the ves- 
sels of their destinies; his boat upset, and being an expert 
swimmer, he was able for some time to keep himself 
above water. It was so dark, however, that after many 
fruitless searches for their master, his attendants gave 
him up to the Ganges. They could not see, and were 
returning home to lament the loss of the king, when sud- 
denly the river appeared illuminated, and the servants 
beheld him in the last efforts of his strength. A number 
of little lights were floating safely down the stream, pro- 
mising happiness to all parties; for the king was res- 
cued, and the damsels received a favourable omen from 
the steady progress of their barks. In gratitude to the 
custom that thus saved his life, the king established the 
beautiful ceremony of the Bhearer, for that is the name 
which it has received. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Meerut—The Begum Sumroo—A Nautch—Fireworks—Preparing 
to march—Scenes in a camp—The sick master—A choleric 
traveller—Some words of thieves and thieving—Elephants— 
Horses—Smoking. 

Without passing any place of importance worthy of 
notice, I arrived, on the 2d of April, in Meerut, from 
which place I had set out for Delhi, the largest military 
station in Upper India. Here every thing is too like 
England to require description. The houses are all ex- 
cellent, there is much agreeable society, and the climate, 
for six months, as delightful as can be desired ; balls, 
plays, and races, form the amusements, and are always ad- 
mirably managed, and continue uninterruptedly through. 
out the cold weather. The lovers of the drama are not 
always able to see feminine softness depicted in as touch- 
ing a manner as they may wish; for it often happens 
that Lydia Languish possesses the dimensions of a 
grenadier, and the Romeo, who must bear his gigantic 
Juliet from the tomb, should have the strength of Her- 
cules at least. 

The great advantage of this station over those below it 
is in the excellence of its gardens. At this season of the 
year, strawberries, grapes, and peaches, are ripe and in 
great plenty ; the former grow here perhaps better than 
in any part of India, and I think fully as well as in Eu- 
rope. The favourable season for them being but short, 
it is not easy to have a succession, and as they are all 
ripe within @ few days of each other, many of them must 
be lost. 

The military cantonment is some distance from the 
native city, and is spread over a large extent of ground. 
All around the country is a perfect plain. A very 
handsome church, the bungalows of the officers, sur- 
rounded by gardens, and occasionally shrubberies, with 
the barracks of the men, are the only objects that appear 
on its surface. 

The principal building between those occupied by the 
troops and the city, is the residence of the Begum Sum- 
roo, a most celebrated and extraordinary lady. She is, I 
believe, eighty years of age, and in possession of more 
acuteness of intellect and readiness of action, than any 
woman ever enjoyed. She was in her youth a celebrated 
beauty, and a dancing girl at Patna, when she captivated 
a Swiss adventurer in the native service, whose name 
has been corrupted into Sumroo. She has been the prin- 
cipal actress in many a strange scene, and on more oc- 
casions than one has placed herself at the head of her 
troops, to lead them into action. Many of the stories 
told of her are'so terrible, that I hope they may be, if not 
quite false, very greatly exaggerated. She obtained so 
great an inftuence over her husband, that he swore he 
would never survive her, and if any accident should cause 
her death, the moment it was reported to him should be 
his last, for he would instantly put an end to himeelf. 
She determined to take advantage of the oath her fasci- 
nations had drawn from him, and being anxious to get 
tid of him, drove him to commit suicide. In the course 
of a march that they were making together at the head 
of their army, her palanquin being some distance behind 
his, she desired some of her people to surround her and 
burst into loud lamentations, while she directed others to 
rush_in a frantic manner towards her husband, pee be 
bloody scarf, and cry out, “ The Begum is dead! she has 
killed herself! the Begum is dead!” The unfortunate 
husband no sooner heard it than he put his rash vow into 
execution. When the Begum learnt that he had killed 
himeelf, she rose from her palanquin, and mounting on 
horseback, galloped up to her troops, and desired them to 
obey her, for Sumroo was no more! : 

She is a very diminutive figure, and does not bear 
much of her commanding disposition in her outward ap- 
pearance. She mixes a great deal in the society of the 
Europeans, and is indeed a Christian. She has built a 
handsome church at Sirdhana, the capital of her territory, 
and keeps a Roman catholic priest, and Italian, in her 
household. I do not think his situation likely to be very 
agreeable; for I understand she not long ago discharged 
his predecessor for presuming to censure some crime 
that she had committed. 

On occasions of ceremony she is always present, and 
is handed down to dinner or to supper by the highest 
officer of the party; and, if one might venture to caricu- 
ture 80 august a procession, it would afford no bad sub- 
ject. A woman of little more than four feet high, con. 
siderably bent by age, with a plain white maslin scarf 
about her shoulders, and in a pair of silk trousers, lean- 
ing on the arm of a splendidly dressed figure, surrounded 
by his brilliant staff, forms as ludicrous a contrast as can 
be imagined. 

A few nights ago she gave a magnificent entertain. 
ment, at which a supper was laid out in tents in her 
ground, and fireworks were exhibited while we sat at 


table. ‘The amusements within the house were the sing- 
ing and dancing of the native women; they were in 
greater-number than I ever had the misfortune to see 
them before; there were parties of them in every room, 
and in one particularly, which was not larger than 
twenty feet square, not less than’ fifty were collected at 
one time, singing in concert in a frightful manner. The 
music of a forge with a thousand hammers at work 
would be delightful harmony compared to these scenes. 
The first burst of fireworks causes the greatest confu- 
sion. The visiters generally leave their equipages in 
charge of their servants, standing in the compound, as 
an enclosed space is termed in Bengal. The natives, 
always indifferent to the future, fall asleep aad leave the 
horses to take care of themselves. The first flash sets 


| them off in every direction; horses, gigs, and carriages, 


with.elephants and palanquins, are at once hurled into 
the most inextricable mass; the horses, delighted with 
their liberty, show it in fighting, their shrill neighs giv- 
ing audible intelligence of their warlike occupation. 

The grooms, roused by the uproar, run half mad about 
the grounds, bellowing to the utmost of their strength. 
This din cannot fail tu call their masters to the scene, 
who rush forth scolding and beating every unfortunate 
fellow that falls in their way. The fireworks still go on, 
crackers, squibs, and rockets, shooting through the eon- 
fusion. The ladies at length are drawn into the riot, and 
while the whole scene is lit up by the exhibition still in 
active play, instead of meeting for amusement, it seems 
as if some terrible calamity had called the inhabitants to 
one spot to perish in the flames. 

It is a long time before order is restored, and it fre- 
quently happens that some of the horses have quietly 
returned home of their own accord, leaving their masters~ 
to get out of the fire as they can. 

On the 3d of April, having despatched my tents pre- 
viously to the city of Muzzoffer-nuggur, I set off towards 
the fair of Hurdwar. As nothing can be done in the 
East without talking, so, from the violent manner in 
which that is done, every thing appears to create con- 
fusion. The simple matter of loading camels, which the 
men engaged in have been exercising all their lives, seems 
to give them as much difficulty in the outset of a journey 
as if they had never before attempted it. One or two of 
my camels were rather young, and required more atten- 
tion than usual, perhaps, and by the uncomfortable sen- 
sations they displayed at their burthens, I expected to 
see my goods strewing the path on my way to the first 
day’s encampment. 

The beginning was attended with a disaster that did 
not promise much better. It was with some trouble that 
the drivers succeeded in making the camel kneel to re- 
ceive its load; two large cases were suspended on each 
side, and on their tops, across the animal’s back, was a 
coop full of poultry : as if that were not enough, the ser- 
vants had swung pots, pans, and gridirons around its 
neck and about its flanks. When it arose, the jingling 
motion of the kitchen affairs, with the cackling of the 
poultry, seemed to astonish it not a little. It thrust out 
its long neck, and looking piteously for assistance, set off 
at a canter, with ten times the noise that had frightened 
it before. The uproar might well have confounded a 
more practised and discreet animal. Endeavouring to 
pass under a tree, as I anticipated, the whole load came 
to the ground, with the exception of the hen-coop, which 
stuck in the branches; and having some of its bars 
broken, liberated its prisoners. A general pursuit, with 
the usual shouting upon such occasions, took place im- 
mediately, and it was some time before all the ranaways 
were collected. Once more arranged, however, they 
proceeded on their way, and in the afternoon of the 3d I 
arrived at the camp, which was pitched in a fine clump 
of trees on the right of the road, and within sight of the 
town of Muzzuffer-nuggur. 

A large party were assembled here on their way to 
the Hurdwar, and it presented a busy scene, as such an 
encampment always does, At the further end of the tope 
in which we halted, is a tribe of native horse dealers, 
who have been leading their animals through the country 
for sale, and are now on their way to the annual mart. 
They take advantage of our neighbourhood to show off 
their cattle, but without any success. It is not an easy 
matter to make a good bargain with these gentry; they 
possess tricks that our jockies would never devise. I re- 
member a pony being brought into our camp for sale, in 
the neighbourhood of Cawnpore, and it appeared so gen- 
tle that several were anxions to purchase it: it was tried 
by every one, and in every way, and was pronounced the 
most tractable of his race. It was bought, and in two 
days afterwards there was not a man in the camp who 
could ride it. It had been drugged with opium, and 
although the most wicked and obstinate creature that I 
ever saw, the dose that had been administered to it had 
perfectly subdued its vice for the time. An encampment 
in India is so picturesque a scene that it is impossible to 
refrain from attempting to describe it. 


On the 4th we concluded our day’s march within sight © 


of the city of Deobund, and the spot we selected to pitch 
our tents upon was by the side of a clear basin of water 
beneath the shelter of some very large peepul trees; at a 
little distance from our ground are several avenues of 
trees as regularly planted as if they had forined the walks 
of some garden whose beauty has now passed away. In 
the branches are many birds, among which the chatter- 
ing of the parrot predominates; for in a wild state, as 
well as in a civilised one, they seem to have more to say 
than any of the company they happen to be among. There 
are a few tombs, enclosed by a low wall, and nearly con- 
cealed by trees and the various species of creepers in 
flower, that wind in all directions about them. A few 
faquirs halting on the road to Hurdwar, are sitting dis- 
consolate within the shadow, and some of my followers, 
who meditate dining in solitude, are kneading their cakes 
and kindling their fires close by their sides ; an operation 
that must be tolerably trying to their constancy, if fast- 
ing should happen to be in the catalogue of their self- 
mortifications. 

The elephant and: camels are in possession of the 
avenues, the former engaged in whisking the flies from 
their bodies, with branches that they wave around them, 
with their trunks; the latter, as patient as possible, 
crouching on all fours in the singular position they gene- 
rally lie in. Many fires are blazing, and savoury messes 
are sending their steams through the air. From the 
great variety of castes and tribes into which-our followers 
are divided, the dinner parties are as nomerous as in the 
coffee-room of a modern club-house, and without the cold 
formality of the little tables. Groups of three or four are 
scattered about, preparing or enjoying their simple meals; 
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the Hindoos with their brass vessels of water’ by their 
sides, their heads bare, and their bodies naked, their con- 
stant mode of dressing, or rather undressing, for dinner, 
are beating out their dough with their fists, and exerting 
themselves in the work as if the power of eating their 
cakes depended upon the exercise they take in the 
cookery. 

In the neighbourhood of the horses, which are pic- 
keted in lines beneath the shadows of the distant trees, 
the grooms are engaged in their repasts, while the Ma- 
homedan servants, whose duty it is to attend to the meals 
of their masters, are busily occupied in preparing more 
substantial fare. What a striking contrast do the diffe. 
rent modes of life, now collected before me, afford! and 
what a strange and unaccountable variety of human cha- 
racter, and of human weakness! Within sight of each 
other are the two extremes of taste—those who would 
rather perish than eat meat, and those who would most 
probably perish, if not permitted to do so. What a singu- 
lar position must a reflecting Hindoo consider himself 
placed in! We exact from them implicit obedience to 
our commands; and they render it cheerfully at the very 
time we are doing what is most odious to them—devour- 
ing the carcass of the animal-they venerate! We must 
be in their eyes unclean, beyond the powers of all the 
waters of the East; and yet they are our humble slaves. 
With all this too they will throw away their meals, and 
hold it perdition to feed on them, if we do but touch 
them, by accident, in passing. 

On first arriving in India, the European, who has never 
enquired into the custoins of the natives, must fancy that 
he has reached a shore of madmen—for to perfect stran- 
gers they are a little ultra in their prejudices, and affect 
many scruples, for the sake of making an impression, 
that are not exacted by their religion. On visiting a 
sick friend in Calcutta, who had not long arrived in the 
country, I found him nearly exhausted on his bed, while 
a servant was bowing and cringing at the opposite end 
of the room, with the most grotesque assiduity. By the 
bed-side was a little table with a tea-cup upon it. 

“ Help me, my dear fellow !” gasped the sick man, as 
I entered, in the most ludicrous tone of despair ; “ can all 
this etiquette be necessary to remove a tea-cup? Oh, the 
splendour of the East! the splendour of the Eastt” I 
found that his bearer had been endeavouring to make 
him understand that. he was not permitted to touch any 
thing that his lips had polluted, and had, therefore, de- 
clined to take away the cup he had just been drinking 
from. 

There is a policy in this affectation of rigour before 
strangers, in which I think they generally overreach 
themselves. They hope, by establishing so many for- 
hidden acts, to have less to do, and gain themselves a 
high character for honesty by showing themselves rigid 
in their religious duties. The youths to whom. these 
hypocritical gentlemen fall, are seldom disposed to ba- 
lance matters long, and without stopping to conjecture 
what may give rise to the absurdities, confute them by 
a species of argument that they are not often inclined to 
try the force of a second time. I am alluding only to 
the worst description of servants, who hang about the 
Ghauts at Calcutta, and attach themselves in such a man- 
ner to the new arrivals, that it is nearly impossible to 
shake them off. When once established in the country, 
the followers that a kind master has about him, are honest, 
and I think much attached to his person and his interests. 
I, at least, for we should all speak from our experience, 
have found it so. 

There are few people on the face of the earth about 
whom strangers differ so much in opinion, as the natives 
of the East. Doubtless our own dispositions weigh much 
more in the scale than we are ever likely to allow; and 
without showing any very violent partiality, I may ven- 
turg to say, that in half of the cases where they are con- 
demned, something wrong will be found to exist in the 
tempers of the judges. Some men assume, at’once, that 
every native is a rogue; and I remember hearing of an 
officer, who had a custom, whenever he called upon his 
servant to render the accounts of his housekeeping, to 
place a large cudgel upon the table. It proved, I have no 
doubt, an admirable controller of his expenses :—“ What 
1s the meaning of this?” pointing with the finger of his. 
left hand to the figures, with his right resting upon the 
stick—was the question, and accompanying action, at 
every item—*“ A mistake—an error in the bill!” and the 
terrified attendant agreed, in trembling, to whatever di- 
minution his master desired. That person could hardly 


be supposed to allow any merit to the servants over whom | 


q 


he thought himself obliged to establish such a reign of | 
terror. The slight appearance of ill-humour—it may per- 


haps proceed from their apathy, which the men who are 
so treated display immediately after—speaks highly in 
favour of their dispositions. 

On sailing up the Ganges, my boat happened to be 
moored by the side of a large budgerow, in which a 
somewhat choleric gentleman was, as I conceived, at 
rest; all his boatinen and servants, to the number, I dare 
say, of twenty-five or thirty, were sleeping, rolled up in 
their white shawls, upon the roof of the apartment in 
which he was lying, which rose like a poop above the 
deck, It was a beautiful night, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Colgong, one of the most romantic parts of the 
river. I was seated on the deck, although it was past 
midnight, enjoying the scene, when my contemplations 
were disturbed by an unusual splashing in the water. 
On turning in the direction of- the noise, I saw the un- 
fortunate men leaping and tumbling into the river from 
the boat of my passionate neighbour, who was standing 
like a madman on the deck, brandishing a stick over his 
head. Never shall I forget the scene. He was not un- 
like Lieutenant Lismahago in his appearance. The moon 
lit up his bald head, for he had thrown his nightcap at 
one of the people, in a rage at not being able to reach 
him with his stick; and while he stood in the midst of 
the wild scenery around, with nothing on but his shirt, 
dispersing the sleepers, I would have given the world 
for Smollett’s pen to have perpetuated the scene. 

The boatmen, who are always expert swimmers, and 
did not seem to lose their presence of mind by the sud- 
den transition, very soon reached the shore, and gazed in 
astonishment, as well as myself, at the comedy in which 
they had taken such unexpected and conspicuous parts. 
I conceived some terrible offence must have been given 
to have called for such an uncompromising severity— 
for every one was driven from his berth. I was soon 
relieved from my suspense, however. The victor strutted 
two or three times over the deserted field; then turning 
towards the routed enemy, who seemed ready to rally on 
the banks, shook his stick at them, and cried ont in 


— 

Hindostanee, “ teach you to snore, you scoundrels !” 
This ludicrous explanation of the whole mystery affected 
the crew, as it did myself, and a loud laugh was the re 
ply. So extravagant a punishment for so natural a fault 
they thought it absurd to think further about; and with 
the greatest good-humour, not willing however to ran 
the risk of a second flight, they kindled a fire, and squat- 
ting round-it, smoked their pipes, and laughed: at the 
event, till it was time to prepare for sailing. : 

It is not likely so touchy a traveller would give a 
favourable account of the people he traveled among—so 
he was always one of their most violent abusers. Poot 
man! the recollection of his fate almost rebukes me for 
having written the above anecdote. He was murdered a 
short time afterwards, on the banks of the river, in his 
progress to Cawnpore. He was alone, and his boat was 
moored to the shore, on the side of the kingdom of Oude. 
A party of decoits (robbers) came down in the nighit, and 
made an easy entrance to the place where he was lying. 
His servants, with the exception of one man, had deserted 
him, and his boatmen were dispersed. The following 
day no traces could be found of his body, but the de- 
ranged state of his room showed what had happened. 
The remaining servant, too, heard a struggle, which was 
soon followed by a splash in the water. Some time 
afterwards, the vultures were seen feeding on the flesh of 
a white man, a little below the spot where the murder~ 
had occurred, and all was confirmed. The robbers, how. . 
ever, have never been discovered, nor is it likely that 
they ever will be. 

Although the natives of the East are frequently enough 
prone to robbery, I do not think they are often guilty of 
murder. There is seldom occasion to conceal their deeds 
in the silence of the grave ; for the immense extent of the 
country, with the skilful manner in which they are ac- 
complished, render it nearly impossible to trace them. 
It is only in independent states, however, where the po: 
lice is not so vigilant as in our territory, nor so well 
organised, that such bold attacks as the one I have re- 
lated above are ever made. They are said, upon that 
occasion, to have come down in great numbers, armed 
with swords and bludgeons ; and one had a spear, for the 
servant who had not forsaken his master displayed a 
wound he had received from a thrust of the last-named _ 
weapon. 

The bludgeon in general use is a formidable instru- 
ment, and is calculated to do as mueh executiun as both 
the others put together, if wielded with moderate dex+ 
terity. It is a thick piece of bamboo, about four feet, 
long, with iron rings at the intervals of four or six 
inches apart, and at the bottom it is leaded with a heavy 
piece of the same metal. I have heard that it was usoal, 
when thieves broke into a room, for one of the party to 


‘stand with his uplified eudgel behind the occupier of if, 


if he. happened to be asleep, ready to let it fall upon his 
head should his evil genius move him to awake. If he 
slept on, when the plunder was completed, the “ tender 
mercies” of the sentinel allowed him to continue in re- 
pose. If ever such a mode of robbery did exist, the 
period when it flourished has fortunately passed away, 
curbed, with many other uncomfortable systems, by “ old 
Father Antick, the law.” 

I shall here take occasion to relate another method 
that I have heard described, whieh the thieves adopt to 
prevent being seized upon when they are endeavouring 
to creep quietly through the apartment. They fasten a 
‘bare’ knife, with the edge uppermost, te the arm; and 
while crouching by the side of your bed, if you hear a 
noise, and put out your hand to seize the eause af it, they 
take good care that it shall grasp the blade of the weapon, 
from which, with great reason, they reckon you will not - 
be long in withdrawing it. 7 

I must endeavour to return to the pemeeable scene I 
left, when I entered upon these tales of deadly peril. I 
offer. no apology for the transition ; for as ehange is the 
great charm of a journey, E hope a journalist may not 
be condemned for making it also an ingredient in his 
narrative. The scene around me is now considerably 
altered. Dinner is over ; and while the more precise and 
scrupulous are undergoing their ablutions in as pic- 
turesque parties as they formed during their meals, the 
others, having satisfied their own appetites, are busily 
engaged in preparing for the animals under their care ; 
the camels are returning loaded with branches of the 
peepul for themselves ; while the elephants, who have just 
received the call, are shoffling, with as much liveliness 
as they can express by their action, to a distant part of 
the ground where their cakes of meal, well baked, are 
spread out for them. A certain number is allotted to 
each; a fourth of which is destined for the cooly, who 
assists the mahout, or driver, in the care of him, and 
whose duty it is to bake the cakes and administer them, 
which is hy no means a hasty operation. Each cooly 
puts the food into the elephant’s mouth with his own 
hands, and waits quietly by his side till he has swallowed 
one mouthful, ready to introduce the next. The portion 
intended for himself he first shows to the animal, and 
pretending to receive his assent to the appropriation, lays 
it aside ; and such is the sagacity of the elephant, that it — 
is not too much to say he seems to understand the ar. 
rangement. One of the most striking features in the 
character of the East Indian is, the great devotion each 
person bestows on his particular business. This arises, 
no doubt, from the division into castes, which having 
first introduced, now fosters the belief in the necessity of 
hereditary occupations. The Mahomedans themselves, 
although privileged by their religion to be exempt from 
such restrictions, are not entirely free from the belief; 
and it is not uncommon to hear a low-born and unedu- 
cated person assert the privilege of his caste, when asked 
to do what he feels any repugnance from obeying. Each 

member, therefore, of that mighty race which sprang 
from Brahmah’s foot—the race of mechanics—devotes 
all his energies to that particular branch that was follow 


* and handed down to him, generally unimproved, by a 


long line of fathers. 

Those men who attend to the care of animals are go 
identified with all their habits that they seem to think of 
nothing else, and their charges appear so fully to under- 
stand them that you may fancy they take part, partieu- 
larly the elephants, in the conversation of their keepers, 
Sometimes the mahout gains such an influence over this 
animal, that he may be suspected of having compelled 
the affections by “ spells and medicines bought of moun. 
tebanks.” Some fault had been found, nat. long ago, 
with the driver of a baggage elephant belonging tomy 
regiment, and he was dismissed,. The elephant had re, 
ceived his lesson, and would not suffer another. toeome 
near him, Several were procured one after the other 
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with excellent characters for kindness and management, 
but the gentlest creature seemed suddenly transformed 
into'the most ungovernable. A month had without 
any return to rule, when the discharged driver was again 
taken into service, and the elephant, delighted tosee him, 
became once more fit to use. . 

“I have known the same tricks played with horses. 
They generally are unable to feed themselves, so depen- 
dant are they upon their grooms, when first bought from 

a native merchant, from their being accustomed to be 
crammed from the hand. As the natives like to see a 
horse shaking with fat and his coat shining like glass, 
they stuff him three times a day with an extremely nasty 
looking mixture of meal and oil, and several sorts of 
spices, which they put into his mouth, having previously 
‘kneaded it into little balls. They. assist the mastication 
with their fingers, and the poor animals undergo the 
operation with as little appearance of appetite as a well- 
gorged epicure, who thinks it necessary to gratify his 
palate, even when his stomach is_gone. A string of 
horses at feeding time presents rather a disagreeable than 


“an interesting sight. 


To return from another excursion, however, to the 
scene I set out from ; the last ceremony being concluded, 
the washing of the cooking vessels, and the purification 
of the persons that had used them, the whole camp re- 

*sonnds with the bubbling of the hookah. Every class in 
India smokes tobacco; and the indulgence seems as ne- 
cessary to them as the meals that precede it. The pipes 
are in as great-variety too as the parties that are using 
them ; from the painted cocoanut with a small reed in 


. it, to magnificent balls of crystal or metal with their 


variegated snakes and gemmed mouth-pieces. 

The Europeans are generally as much addicted to the 
cugtom as the natives; and not always considering the 
fitnéss of things, contrive that it should be iotroduced 
very frequently at the times it would be most gladly dis- 
_pensed with. There is a degree of inconsistency, among 
which this may be ranked, in the fashions adopted in 
this country by the English. 

It seems scarcely necessary when fifty people sit down 
to dinner in the month of July, that the heat should be 
augmented by the addition of nearly two hundred ser- 
vants. When the cloth is removed and this crowd no 

- longer required, instead of benefiting by their dismissal, 
the hookahs are introduced, that the hut air may be duly 
set in motion by the fumes of tobacco. The habit be- 
comes at length so confirmed that the person indulging 
in it, cannot give it over ; and, if going out to dinner even 
to the distance of several miles, the pipe-bearer is seen 
creeping along the road “ unwillingly to school,” with 
all the heavy apparatus at his back. {[ do not think 
either the noise or the odour in the least agreeable to one 
that has not been initiated by some years’ enjoyment of 
the luxury at least. I have heard of a gentleman, or old 
lady; I forget which, who, when traveling in a palanquin, 
had, at every stage where this personage changed bearers, 
a fresh chillum in readiness, in order to smoke the ennui 
of the journey away. I have frequently pitied the situa- 
tion of a newly-arrived lady, placed at her first dinner 
between the fire of two hookahs, the smoke circling 
round her head and the gurgling noise rendering it im- 
possible to hear a word. Sometimes those who do not 
happen to possess appetites themselves, throw their bodies 
back in their chairs and call for their pipes before many 
of the company have commenced their dinner. I know 
there is often a necessity for the practice, but where the 
members of society are celebrated for every grace and 
accomplishment that can adorn it, I wonder they have 
not been able to dismiss a custom, that certainly neither 
adds to its elegance nor its comfort. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Cockney Country Gentleman.—The reader is re- 
ferred to the story of the Cockney Country Gentleman, 
which occupies much of our number to-day, as eliciting 
much truth under a pleasant guise. There have been 
many disappointments growing out of an unwarrantable 
expectation that an imaginary happiness may be the re- 
sult of a move to the country when city habits and city 
thoughts have been thoroughly fixed. Another moral 

“may also be gleaned—that a pleasure is much more a 
pleasure when it is taken as relaxation from toil than 
when we devote ourselves to it without the intervention 
of any other occupation. A pleasant story, by Captain 
Marryat, will also be found in our columns. 


Captain Skinner’s Excursions.—Captain Skinner’s 
Overland Journey to India gave so much -satisfaction, 
that we have taken an carly opportunity to print his pre- 
vious and much more humorous Excursions to the Hima- 
laya Mountains, which we barely commence to-day. It 
will speak for itself, but as we are desirous that its many 


. good things should be relished by our readers, the fol- 


lowing testimony is given from the London Metropolitan, 
which may very safely be endorsed. It is a rare cir- 
cumstance to meet with a book of travels so remarkably 
entertaining throughout. 


“ What a pleasant; tasy title! A walk over the highest 
qnountain in the world! To we of.Cockaigne, to whom 
exteat of Primrose hill is an Herculean expedition, 
what an aw‘ul idea does such a walker present! ‘Truly 
the captain is mighty on his feet, and his hand has a 
very pleasant knack of communicating the exploits of his 
members below. The periodicals have already too much 
rejoiced in the panegyrics the first edition svanhoanity 
produced, to leave us much to say on the subject. Read- 
ing these travels, we feel assured that the pictures they 
nt are painted truly, because they are painted well. 
There is no effort apparent, yet the effect is vivid, in no 
common degree. Captain Skinner is not a man who will 
travel from Dan to Beersheba, or to any where else, and 
find all vanity and vexation of spirit. On the contrary, 
he takes very cheerfully what nature offers, and finds her 
a most bountiful bestower. How animating are his de- 
scriptions of men, manners, and things! After the pe- 
rusul, we feel ourselves no longer strange to the East. 
And then, we have sv much pleasant humour creeping at 
_ all times, (if we may use the expression,) beneath the 
surface of the narrative. ‘The captain is pleasant, ex- 
ceedingly, on the plains, but when he ascends the high 
hog of the earth he becomes at times magnificent, as 
details to us what is so well expressed in the quota- 
tion of the title page—descriptions 
A . Of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heav’a. 


“How joyous must have been his sensations, after 
asmlendam the vast frying-pan of Hindostan, when he 
walked in an English climate, under the tropic, among 
berries and currants, and wantoned in refreshin, 

is of primroses, violets, and- cowslips! As this wor 
has already becoine so great a favourite, we will pause 
no longer over our pleasing task of praise, but dismiss 
it to the fame that it has acquired so deservedly.” 

We have had this work some time on hand waiting a 
good opportunity to promulgate its contents. We print 
from the second London edition. 


A Literary-Financial Gem.—It seems that a copy of 
the Essays of “ An Examiner,” as printed in pamphlet 
form, had been sent to a postmaster in South Carolina— 
how supererogatory was the act will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter, accompanying the pamphlet sent to us. 
Our name being advertised in the Prospectus of the 
Financial Register, printed on the last page of the pam- 
phlet, has caused many to think that it was issued rom 
this office. It was not, but the Financial Register is, and 
we shall be much pleased to, receive as many subscribers 
as possible for the proprietors. But to the important 

icati and let our political economists and 
financiers hide their diminished heads, and learn humility 
from its profundity. 
Pirasant Hitt S C June 22th 1837 


‘Mr Adam Waldie Esq 


Dear Ser I Send you your Pro Spectus Back and if 
you do not Like our Goverment I would not Trouble it 
to Carry any paper for me I would Keep my paper out 
of Such a meane mule as it is I presume that you 
Think your sealfe Better then what it is and if you do I 
would adwise you to Go to England at once and would 
not be cauth hear nor seen By any one,, you think our 
Goverment has too much moncy and that Silver and 


Gold too and you are mad with it that it woont Send it 


to England in the place of the paper money I Think our 
Goverment is Right to Keep it money Good and Sound 
So Every one that sees it Can tell what itis I Think 
that the papermoney is Good Enough to pay for British 
Goods or for any Let it be made whear it will now my 
Dear Ser if you Cant Speeke Better our Goverment then 
what you have put is thes that I Send you Back do Send 
none at all or Go away and do not stay hear I Could 
tell you more But I will Refer it untill I See you that is 
if Ever I do I hope you will be ashamed and hush up 
and Go and make Corne & Wheat and oats and Rey and 
Raise haggs and Cowse and Sel it to the Goverment tor 
Silver and Gold and then you will have Good money and 
not Rag paper them that wish to have paper Let them 
have it and them that will not Give them Good Gover. 
ment money and dont Give it to England and say that 
paper is Good Enough for our Goverment So Remuine 
your y : Truly 


Another duel, with rifles, took place in the vicinity of 
New Orleans on Sunday, the 15th inst., between two 
young men of that city. On the third fire, one of the 
parties was mortally wounded. 

On Monday afternoon there was a severe squall at New 
York, attended with much damage to the shipping. A 
Dutch vessel was dismasted, and several small cratt con- 
siderably injured. A boat, with a man and woman on 
board, was upset, and the woman drowned. 

On board the Peruvian, arrived at New York from St. 
Petersburg, is a boy called Moses, about 11 years old. 


~ He was picked up in the Baltic, seventy miles from land, 


in a litile skiff, with a gunny bag for a sail, and had put 
to sea without a biscuit or provision, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his step-father, who was a fisherman in 
Sweden. 

The Richmond Compiler of Saturday says :—“ The 
wheat crop in Virginia, from all the information we have 
received, appears to be as good, if not better, than the 
most sanguine anticipated at the commencement of the 
season.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


We surrender our spare columns to the interesting 
foreign news brought by recent arivals. The death of 
the King of England does not appear to have created 
much sensation ; his health has been for some time on 
the decline; who shall marry the Princess Victoria now 
becomes a matter of great public interest. 

NINE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Louis Philippe, Captain Castoff, 
from Havre, on the 18th, and the Westminster, Captain 
Moore, from Portsmouth, on the 16th, we are placed in 
possession of Havre dates of the 18th, Paris of the 17th, 
and London of the 15th of June. 

The news of the suspension of specie payments in this 
country reached Liverpool by the Europe, on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, and London on the 12th, in time for the 
morning papers. The catastrophe had heen in a measure 
anticipated, and notwithstanding the abusive article pub- 
lished in the Times, it is apparent that the merchants 

enerally looked upon the suspension as culculated to 
aes the chances of remittances from this country. 
The Times, itself, admits that such was the general opi- 
nion in the city, and the Morning Post adds—* ‘TI he sus- 
pension of payment in specie in all the principal cities in 
the Union is viewed by parties with different sentiments, 
but the more general impression seenis to be that it will 
be attended with ultimately beneficial results.” 

The same paper also contains the following paragraph: 

“We learn that an idea prevails among the leading 
mercantile men and capitalists in the city, that the finan- 
cial difficulties which have existed for so many months 
past are now nearly at an end, and that a public declara- 
tion to that effect is in contemplation. ‘The late events 
in America have evidently tended much to restore con- 
fidence.” 

Upon the whole, we look upon the news as decidedly 
favourable, i h as it c d no panic; and in the 
mean time the result of large remittances in specie could 
not fail to satisfy all parties that the suspension and ge- 
neral distress, was brought upon the country by the 
folly, the ignorance, and the wickedness of our rulers, 
and not because our banks and merchants were unable 


few seconds after the explosion. When the momentary 
paralysation had subsided, the body of a man was disco- 
vered lying on the top of a house sixty yards from the 
scene of misfortune, but on being taken down, he was 
found to be quite dead. _When the tide receded suffi- 
aaa to allow the cubin to be searched, only three were 
ound. 

Dreaprut Morver.—The Birmingham journal men- 
tions that a man named Samuel Jonson, at a town three 
miles distant from Birmingham, rose early one morning, 
dressed himself, tuok two of his children out of bed and 
carried them down to the back yard, where he tied a 
rope round the neck of one of them, and strangled it. 
He then stabbed the other to the heart, and, having ac- 
complished this double murder, hanged himself, 

Richard Taylor, the oldest pensioner in the Chelsea 
Hospital, died on the 10th of June, aged 104. He had 
served in the army 50 years. He was a drummer-boy 
at the battle of Culloden, in 1745. His last action was 
that of Alexandria, in Egypt, where Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie fell. 

A great excitement was created among the surgical 
and medical gentlemen of London, by the successful ope- 
ration of tying the great artery, called the arteria inno- 
minata. it was performed in less than fifteen minutes 
by Professor Lizars, for the first time in England. It 
was once performed successfully by Dr.Graefe of Berlin, 
and once in New York by Dr. Mott. 


FRANCE. 


Fearful disasters occurred in the Champ de Mars at 
Paris, at the military fete and sham fight given there in 
honour of the nuptials of the Duke of Orleans. This ca- 
lamity will recall very forcibly the fatal occurrences at 
the wedding of Marie Antoinette, by the giving way of a 
scaffolding, in the Place Lonis Quinze. 

Some 300,000 spectators were assembled in the Champ 
de Mars, to witness this military spectacle. The Champ 
de Mars is a vast enclosure, surrounded by a ditch, the 
entrance to which is only through large iron gate ways. 
The centre is a low open plain, rising from which the 
ground has a gradual and gentle slope, until it attains 
the level of the.surrounding streets. ‘The open space is 
without trees, the slope and elevation are shaded with 
very fine ones. On this slope and elevation, and among 
the trees, were collected 300,000 persons, while the troops 
maneuvred below, and went through a sham fight. 
During this, some of the rockets and other fire works, 
taking a wrong direction, wounded some of the specta- 
tors, and in one part of the field two men fell from a tree, 
and were killed on the spot. It was not, however, till 
the breaking up of the spectacle, about 104 o’clock, that 
the main catastrophe ensued. The crowd, anxious to 
disperse, rushed to the gates. At first tiie exit was easy 
and regular, but soon as the mass behind pressed im- 
patiently on, the jam became terrific—alarm seized upon 
the crowd—men, women, and children, uttering frightful 
cries, were trampled under foot—and for more than a 
quarter of an hour, especially at the gate of the Military 
School, this horrible scene was continued, and the crowd 
finally got out only by passing over the bodies of the 
dead and wounded. 

Twenty-four persons, twelve men and twelve women, 
were killed on the spot; two women who were carried to 
their homes expired almost immediately, and there were 
more than one hundred and fifty wounded ! of whom forty 
very seriously. It is feared that in addition to this list, 
others at the lower end of the enclosure and in passing out 
at the bridge of Jena, may have been precipitated into the 
Seine, as there had been many enquiries for persons miss- 
ing, who are neither among the wounded nor the dead. 

The worst part, as to character, remains yet to be told. 
We translate literally : 

“In the midst of this scene of desolation there were 
men who seemed to take a ferocious delight in augment- 
ing the tumult: they snatched the jewels and ornaments 
from the women, tore off their clothes, and perpetrated 
the grossest insults upon them. Women were seen lying 
on the earth bleeding and senseless, upon whom these 
wretches were still wreaking their enormities.” 

Censure is cast upon the police for not having so dis- 
posed their forces as to prevent te possibility of such a 
press upon the gatcs, and especially for having omitted 
the usual expedient on such occasions, of throwing flying 
bridges over the ditch surrounding the enclosure, so as 
to multiply the vutlets. 

When, next morning, these uccurrences were made 
known to the royal family, the king immediately coun- 
termanded the great féte at the Hotel de Ville, which the 
city of Paris was to give that evening ; ani, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest entreaties of the municipality that he 
would consent to the féte going on lest rumours more 
unfavourable than the truth should be. propagated in the 
prertions, the king was inexorable, and the Duke of Or- 

ans himself went to the Hotel de Ville, to assure the 
municipality that the royal family could not, in the pre- 
sence of such a calamity, even seem to partake of a pub- 
lic rejoicing: the féte was accordingly postponed until 
the 19th June.— American. 

Meunier the assassin was taken to L’Orient, there to 
be put on board the brig of war La Peyrouse, for New 
Orleans. All the American captains at Havre having 
re’used to take him as a passenger. 

Paris, June 15.—On the 10th inst. the Bourse was 
thrown into a general consternation by a report of the 
failure of the American house of Messrs. Wells & Co., 
and all the traveling Amcricans were in a state of anx- 
iety for several days, being unable for a week to obtain 
means from this source, although they had funds in their 
hands. We are informed a number of French banking 
houses have come forward, obligating themselves to the 
bank of France, who has liberally furnished four millions 
of francs, to enable this house to fulfil its engagements, on 
condition they will liquidate, giving them eighteen months 
to do it in. We understand that a further condition is, 
they cannot continue to give the usual facilities to Ame- 
rican travellers, and that Messrs. Wells & Co. have sent 
circulars to this effect. 


STILL LATER. 

The packet ship St. James, arrived at New York from 
London, brings papers to the 20th of June. On that day 
the King of England died. We give the must important 
items of intelligence. 

The political intelligence by this arrival is of little im- 

ortance, except as relates to the demise of the King of 
ngland. William IV. died at Windsor on the 20th of 
June, at ten minutes before 3 o’clock A.M. By this 
event the government of England has devolved upon the 
Pri » how Queen Victoria the First, who became of 


and unwilling to pay their foreign indebtedness. We 
have had the worst ; the darkest day of commercial gloom 


_ is past, and we may safely look furward to a gradual 
‘ improvement in every department of business. 


There can be litte doubt, but the bank of England has 


‘ rendered the necessary aid to the Messrs. Browns, and 


that that highly respectable house has weathered the 
storm. 

A dreadful steamboat explosion occurred at Hull, on 
the 7th ult. It being Retford fair, the Union packet was 
to leave’ Hull at 6 o'clock, and the b Pp s 
was greater than usual. About a quarter past 6 v’cluck 
preparations were made to leave the shore, when, with 
one loud crash, the quivering vessel was rent to shivers, 
while devastation and death were spread around. Num- 
bers of human beings were perceived struggling in the 
water, endeavouring to escape a threatened death ; others 
were stretched mangled and bleeding corpses on the 
quay and vessels in the neighbourhood, whilst some were 
shrieking in agony, having received wounds and scalds 
of the most dreadful nature. The water ran into the 
open seams of the ill-fated vessel, and she went down a 


age (eighteen) on the 23d May last. Parliament will, of 
course, be dissolved, and a new election take place. The 
opinions of the young princess, it is generally reported, are 
decidedly liberal; and, unless her elevation to the crown 
may have the effect of altering them, the most extensive 
reforms will, in all probability, be carried into effect. 
The following is the official bulletin announcing the death 
of the king. 

“ Windsor, 10 minutes past three o’clock, Tuesday, 
20th June, 1837.—His Majesty, King William the Fourth, 
expired at ten minutes before three o’clock this morning, 
in the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Dean of Hereford, &c.” 

Mr. Dallas had proceeded from Portsmouth to London 
with the females of his family, on a visit to his friends, 
and will proceed to Cronstadt in a fortnight. 

The house of Fisher, Brothers, at Liverpool, stopped 
on the 17th of June. It was exclusively engaged in the 
American trade. The house of Bolton, Ogden, & Co., 
stopped on the 14th. 

Post notes of the U.S. Bank sold on the 18th, 933 a 
94; bank shares at 229 a 24, 


Trade is very bad at Manchester and in the manufac. 
pee districts, and thousands of persons are out of em- 

ment, 

e packet Ship North America, Hoxie, for New 
York, had not cleared at Liverpool, up to our last dates, 
The London papers mention that she had been detained 
in order to bring: out news of the effect of the intelli. 
gence from this country, received per ‘Europe and Shef. 
field, hence. The Shefield had arrived at Liverpool in 
18 days from New York. 

London, June 19.—During the whole.of the day there 
has been a great deal of uneasiness on the part of the 
speculators in the British and Foreign Stock Exchange ; 
consequently there has not been much business doing, 
and the market closed rather heavily. Consols opened 
at 914, but declined to 91}; the last quotation was 914 a 
4 for account. Some private bargains took place, but we 
have not heard of any dealings afterwards under 91. The 
three-and-a-half per cent. reduced annuities are 913 a 2; 
bank stock is 2074 money; and India stock 2614 time ; 
the premium on exchequer bills still rules at 33. 

The commercial world presents but little opportunity 
for remark—nothing has transpired with regard to the 
proceedings of the Bank of land to-day, neither do 
we learn that any movement is likely to take place 
amongst the leading mercantile interests with reference 
to the polity of the Bank of England towards the firms 
who have been compelled to suspend their payments, and 
it is not likely that any material steps will be taken 
either way until the arrival of the next packet, which is 
expected. 

iverpool, June 17.—All has been quiet here to-day. 
There have been no new failures; on the contrary, com- 
mercial affairs begin to ussume a more cheering aspect. 
It is true, in speaking of the improved aspect of com. 
mercial affairs, we do not mean that there is any indica- 
tion at present of their being restored to any thing like 
a healthy state—we only speak comparatively with refer. 
ence to what was expected from the disastrous news 
brought by the Europe from New York. 

Our cotton market has been very steady to-day, and in 
some instances higher prices have been obtained. The 
sales amount to 4000 bags, of which about 1000 Ameri- 
can, and 200 Surats, were taken for export. There has 
been little enquiry for speculation. 

France.—There is nothing of importance from France. 

In reference to the reported application by the Ame- 
rican banking house of Wells & Co. in Paris, we are, 
says the Courier & Enquirer, enabled from authentic 
sources to state the particulars. 

“ Messrs. Wells & Co., finding difficulties increasing 
and remittances not coming forward, made an application 
to the Bank of France for a loan of four millions of france, 
which was promptly acceeded to,—the bank taking one 
million, and three millions being goarantied by various 
banking and other commercial houses of Paris. The 
loan is for eighteen months, and the amount is sufficient 
to enable Messrs. Wells & Co. to meet all their engage- 
ments in any case, and indeed to discount them in ad- 
vance if asked so to do.” 

Srain.—* Bayonne, 17th June, half past two, P. M.— 
On the 13th Baron de Meer wrote to the general-in-chief 
of the army of the centre that he had come up with the 
enemy in the environs of Isona, and that he had com- 


pletely routed them, after a combat of four hours dura- 


tion. The enemy’s loss is estimated at 2,000 men; that 
of the Christinos 500 men placed hors du combat.” 

Turkey.—An article from Constantinople announces 
the arrival of the schooner Shark, at that place on the 
14th May, with Commodore Porter on board, having 

ssed the Hellespont in defiance of the treaty between 

assia and Turkey, which forbade the passage of vessels 
of war without permission. It is said that this has been 
done by order of the American Government. 


Since the above was in type we have received by the 
Roscoe, at New York, Liverpool papers to the 24th and 
London to the 23d. They are all in mourning, and filled 
with accounts of the doings on the ascent of the young 
queen to the throne. We Americans can scarcely un- 
derstand the feelings which would consent to a great 
nation being ruled by either a very young or a very old 
woman ; but education has taught our English brethren 
to think it all right. 


Letters to commercial houses in New York state that 
trade is improving, and confidence increasing fast. The 
cotton market was active at higher prices. The packet 
Colnmbus arrived at Liverpool on the 20th. 

The Duke of Cumberland, who becomes, by the demise 
of William 1V., King of Hanover, was to embark imme- 
diately for his dominions. 

The accession of Queen Victoria, appears to give the 
whigs and radicals an increase of confidence. 

Dissolution of Parliament.—A dissolution of parlia- 
ment may now be expected in about six weeks, and not 
a moment ought to be lost in preparing for the conflict. 
The approaching election ig the most important which 
has taken place since 1831. It will in all probability de- 
termine for several years the spirit in which the govern- 
ment is to be conducted. The complexion of her first 
parliament will naturally exercise great influence in de- 
ciding the opinions of our youthful queen as to what 
really is the state of public feeling. 

Liverpool, June 19.—A firm engaged in the American 
trade stopped payment to-day. Its liabilities are not, it 
is supposed, extensive. 

The week has opened with a visible improvement in 
business. The cotton market has been brisk, at a slight 
advance in prices. 

The packet ship North America sailed to-day. She 
carries out, as passengers, several gentlemen who are 
proceeding to the United States, to look after the property 
of themselves or their friends. 

June 20.—The failures yesterday and to-day are three. 
All the persons who have failed were in the American 
trade. 

This was market day in Manchester. There was a 
good demand for goods and yarns, and the market was 
more lively than it had been for several weeks previously. 

Mr. Forrest was married on the 23d of June, in 
don, to Mias Catharine Sinclair. 

Liverpool, June 24.—Since our circular of the 16th inst. 
we have had a good demand for cotton, both from the 


trade and speculators, and prices have advanced $a 


per pound. 


The gone benefit of commerce is in no way more em- 
phatically exhibited than in its equalisation of the neces- 
saries of life. As a curious example we find the follow- 
ing paragraph in the New York Star. 

French Flour.—Among the other curious ings that 
of late have arrived among us, is the article of French 
flour, in barrels, as ground and put up in France, lately 
imported at New York. A friend has showed us a 
he has for sale, which appears "to be equal in quality to 
the best western flour, and in perfectly good condition. 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding ten 

subscribers to the Ounibus, with the money ($20), 
will be entitled to a copy of the Purt Folio for one year 
—und any person sending twenty names, and forty dol- 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 


fi PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single muil subscribers; $5 for two copies, 
and ¢10 for five copies, when forwarded to one addresaz 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library. 
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